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ABSTRACT 

A reprint of a classic review of research and 
research tends on reading that originally appeared in 1941 as the 
article "Reading" in the "Encyclopedia of Educational Research," this 
monograph sets forth the views of William S. Gray, an eminent reading 
educator and theorist. The 11 sections of the review discuss the 
following topics: (1) the sociology of reading; (2) the nature of 
reading and the'basic processes involved; (3) interest in reading; 
(4) reading readiness; (5) the aims, organization, and time allotment 
of reading in the elementary school; (6) factors related to growth in 
reading; (7) the nature, content, and grade placement of reading 
materials; (8) teaching methods; (9) reading in the content fields; 
(10) diagnosis and remedial teaching; and (11) the hygiene of 
reading. In a foreword to Gray's monograph, Jeanne S. Chall discusses 
its history and background, and in his preface, John T. Guthrie 
summarizes Gray*s life and career. (FL) 
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Preface 



John T. Guthrie 

International Reading Association 

William S, Gray was the preeminent reading educator 
According to Arthur Gates. "Dr Gray labored to tmpiove the 
teaching of reading for a longer period of time (more than half a 
century), with greater singleness of purposeandina wider variety 
of enterprises than anyone else in history." 

William Scott Gray was born on June 5, 1885- Asa young 
man of 19, he taught two /ears in the schools of rural Illinois, 
Recognized as a leader, he was promoted to Principal of 
elementary schools in Fowter Illinois, where he served for three 
years. He continued his education at Dtinois State Normal 
University, graduating with a teaching certificate in i910. In the 
following two years he was Principal of the training school at 
Illinois State Normal, during which time he studied at the 
University of Chicago, receiving the Bachelor's degree in 1913. 

Seeking the highest orderof intellectual stimulation. Gray 
moved to Teachers Coflege, Columbia University. Gray's interest 
in measurement, 'which formed the foundation of his first 
research and eventually led to the Gray Oral Reading Test, was 
nurtured by Edward Thorndike who was a leader of the mental 
testing movement. However. Gray placed a premium on 
educational studies per se and moved back to Chicago with a 
Master's degree in 1914. An avid student* he received the Ph.D. in 
1916 from the Department of Education at the University of 
Chicago. 
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(jray cuntinucd his distinguished teaching career at the 
rniversit\ ot C hicago m 1914. with the position of Assistant in 
Education- Promotions were granted to Uim almost annuaily, 
Gray became an Instructor in 1915: he was given a faculty 
position as Assistant Professor in 1917. Later in the same year, he 
accepted itie appointment of I)ean of the College of Education, a 
position which he retained until 19.11, In the following year he 
was elevated to Associate Professor and from i^;21 to 1950. he 
committed himself unrelentingly to a Professorship. 

His formal scholarship was launched with the publication 
of his dissertation by tlie I'ni^ersity of C'hieago Press in 1917, 
entitled Studies of Elententarr School Remimg through 
Standardtzed Tests (iray conducted empirical studies through- 
out his lifetime. TKcse are exemplified in such works as Readmg 
Interests and HahlLs of Adnlis. which was a series ol reading 
sur\e\-s conducted with tne assistance of a librarian, Ruth 
Monroe, and published in 1929. He examined the purposes for 
readir^! and di\ersitv of topics to w'hieh people are attracted, 
reported m Maturity in Readmg, written with Bernia: Rogers 
and published in 1956- Among many other practical titles, he 
published Ciassroom Techniques on Improving Reading \w 1949. 
which signaled his continuous demotion to the needs of teachers 
fur the fresh insights and renewed enthusiasm that may be 
derived from exposure to recent research. 

During his active career as a Professor, Oray published 
407 books, book chapters, and articles. Retiring in 1950. Gray 
saw the opportunity for heightened productivity. In the following 
10 years as he moved from 65 to 75 years ofagc. he published 100 
book^s. chapters, and arlieles for research journals. It required a 
hi/arre accident, a fatal fall from a horse during a vacation with 
his wife, to end. his prodigious career. 

Ciray's leadership was professional as well as intellectual. 
He chaired yearbook committees for the National Society for the 
Study of Education in 1924. i936. and 1948. These efforts were 
consummated by recommendations for reform in reading 
programs from kindergarten through the college levels. Profes- 
sional societies did not escape his attention. He was President of 
the American Educational Research As.soctation in 1932-1933. 



The International Reading Association elected him as its first 
President in 1956, uhjch was a tribute both to the man and the 
Assori?4ion. 

Gray anticipated the trend for research synthesis as a basis 
of reasoned generalizations. He publi^hedsummancs of research 
in the Journal of Educational Research, but also in other 
loeations. Drawn from the Emvilopedia of EdUiatkmal 
Rcseauh. edited by Walter Monroe in 194 L one of his 
remarkable manuscrijns is reproduced here. The themes to which 
he points are based on more than 2,000 inquiries on reading from 
the dawn of literac) to I94L Eminently qualified as a review of 
reviews, this monograph warrants acknowledgment in any 
scholarship on reading which claims the name of originality. 

I am grateful to Jeanne Chall for drawing attention to the 
timeliness of Gray s review in the Foreword, Her observations 
are particularly apt. since she authored the entry on "Reading"in 
ihe fifth edition of the Encvclopedia of Eduvattonal Research in 
1982, 
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Foreword 



Jeanne Chall 

Harvard University 

The monograph by WilliamS. Gray was initialiy published as the 
article. ^'Reading." in the first edition ol the Emyvtopedia of 
Educational Research in 1941 It contains a review of research on 
reading, with its implications for practice and for society. Gray 
went further reviewing the scientific research trends from their 
beginnings in the late 1800s to the late 1930s, the date of his 
writing. 

The review is remarkable from several viewpoints. First, it 
is extremely comprehensive^ covering research on many topics 
that have long heen familiar to us— from the sociology of reading 
to the nature of reading; from basic processes to diagnosis and 
remedial teaching. Certainly other historians of reading research 
may point to investigations not included by Gray. However, his 
treatment containssuch topics as reading in the content areas, the 
hygiene of readings and ihe aims, organbattons^ and time 
allotment of reading in the different grades. 

Gray^s treatment is remarkable for its broad historical 
sweep of the scientific studyof reading and for its optimism ^^out 
the power of reading researjh to improve instruction. Alti^ough 
Gray continually refers with enthusiasm to the growth of the 
research and to its constructive contributions toward under* 
standing the reading process, he was not without criticism of the 
research ^nd its applications^ 

The following excerpt speaks to both the criticism and the 

praise: 

Btfi the pTCgrcss achieved thus far is not without seriuus timttaiioni. 
Unfortvnaieiy m^tch of thescientiftc work relating to reading has been 
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Ira^mcntar\ ^n itiarancr ^ Ihc m\ cstiiEAtix trcijucniK altai^lt!^ ^ti 
Kolati'd prohkitK ii>n)pkiC\ his \tud\ ol tt, and suggcsis Ih^it he uill 
i'ontmuc his research at some later time hut otlcti taiU lo do so In Ihc 
seeond pUo:. there is htlle or no coordination ot elltin amim^ research 
^^orkers in the lidd <il readtn^ In the third plaee. man> \\\ the studies 
reported ha\e been eondueted ^iilu>ut aJi'Huate iontroK Never- 
theless, mui'h t>l the e\idenee a\ailahle i^so si^nilieant thai it *<r\es as 
a \a(tiahk'^uide in re<»r^ant/tnt£ and impr<>\in^ tnstruetKin in readrn^ 
at all levels and indetmtn^utih jfnater i]ani\ the junetuinol rcadinj! 
tn e<>nicm|H>far> lile \pp h**2-K*^.lJ 

Ihus. although Gr^iy saw problem.^, he also saw progress. 
He expressed his deep tatth :ind commitment to the objective 
study of reading that %ould ultimaicly le^id to a better guide lor 
reorgjini/ing and impr^iMng instruct k)n. Kor (iray. it^ecms that 
researeh and instruction v ere one^ and that the health of one 
would be tied to the health of the other 

(rray\ monograph is noteworthy tor its meticulous 
reporting ot relevant reading studies, of tlicir contributions to 
practice, and of the trends from preceding period.^ in relation to 
the one in which he rote. Thus, we learn that the pcnod of 191 1 
to 1920 marked the beginning of broader interest in the scientiHc 
study of reading, and clearer recognition of the need to apply 
objective methods to classroom problet^. In this limc. a variety 
of "Studies 

reUted to sueh issuer as methods ol learning to read^the relative 
merits ot different methi>dy ot hc^innmg readug. the \iitueot phonies, 
the eontent ol eourses ot stud\ in reading, and the amount ^luJ itualii> 
ot reading material in \arious schools and grades tp 

Gray discussed this trend by comparing it to studies made in the 
preceding periods. 

To what extent v^cre these athtude^i toward reading 
research uniquely characteristic of W-S. (iray"? Or were they 
ehari^cteristic of investigators ot that time? And if a style of the 
ttme or (iray's atone, how do they relate to the style of today'* 

It is difficult to separate the style of a person from that of 
his time, especially when the person ttas the first of his time- as 
investigator, teacher educator, and eurrteuium developer As a 
leader in the educational research on reading. Gray wrote for 
many years the annual reviews of reading research (now 
published annually by IRA), trained teachers and reading 
specialists* aijd authored the most widely used basal reading 
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scncs io he accepted as the lanicr b\ so man\ meant that his 
st>le ^as wideK \alued. 

How d'H's this enthusiasm tor ob|eeti\e studies and 
optimibm about the \a!ue oj rcMTareh lor praetiee compare wi;h 
the pre\aihng bt>le t4>da\? Ho^^ tonccrned arc we mm ahi>ut the 
historical trends in our tteld and ahout carefully analyzing and 
interpreting research with regard to practice* 

These arc difticuU questions and I raise them more for 
"thinking abc»ut** than lor answering. Put I suggest that some of 
the questions ma> receive \ome consensus, if ihc\ are raised. 

Interest in histor\ and historical trends in research dtKs 
not scem to be as common amonjj researchers tiHla\ as it was in 
the early l9M)s. Since research h;*s burgeoned in the past 40 years, 
it Is difficult enough to review the relati\el> recent rescarrh on 
an> iopk\ mucb less return to earlier periods. Other lactors are 
no douht Involved. One ma> he that computeri/ed literature 
t>4'nicsgo back onl> to l%5« ^ind the knowledge and tools needed 
tor making a non-computeri/cd search of earlier studies ma\ not 
exist as wideh as needed. Also, there seem to be common 
misconceptions jimong some researchers that only the research of 
the last 5, or at most 10 years, needs to be searched and read, 

A reading of CirjyX monograph may make some of us 
aware olachangc. UhIia wesctdomsecCirayswarmerthusiasm 
tor thc\aluc ol scientific studies of reading. We rarel> encounter 
his optimism about the uses of research tor the improvement of 
readiag instruction at uil ages and tor social polic> with regard to 
literacy. Instead, the lieid is inclined t^'^ard clust<^*'s of 
enthusiasm jor one or another specii^l thcor>, lor specta! basic 
and applied research, and tor leaving to still others the 
application of the research to instruction. 

Why the change? It no doubt comes from the great 
iiiCrcase in reading research. Ucouldalst) be related to the variety 
ol researchers entering the field from such disciplines as 
linguistics, p^U'holinguisties, neuroU>gy, psyehoncurology, cog- 
nitise psychology, computer sciences, educational psychology, 
special education, language development, human development, 
and the like. Indeed, Ciray expressed such concern in 1941, noting 
an increase in speeiali/ation and tragmentation, with the 
blessings and problems they bring. 



Much of the sEvIc of reading research seems (o, have 
changed during the past decades, particularly with regard to its 
applications toeliucational practice. Yet the topics and questions 
researched, the basic methodologies asci. and the research 
findings summarized by Gray m 1941 seem surprisingly familiar 
when compared to the research of the past decade. There are so 
many examples of similarity that I can cite only a few. 

A recent trend among some reading researchers is tp relate 
teachers^ concepts of reading to their different methods of^ 
teaching. One may become a bit humbled b>' Gray's discussion of 
the "three concepts'' of reading based on the nature ol i eading as 
described by different investigators. According to Gray* one 
concept of reading emphasizes word recognition, one emphasizes 
meaning, and one h concerned with the signifiLance of the 
mearxings (p. 897), 

Gray's monograph contains ^section on reading compre^ 
hensiort that foretells present theory and research. The following 
sentence^ in fact, portends present-day schema theory:. "Only in 
So far as the reader's experiences' relate tn some form or other to 
the con^:epts or situations to which the author refers can the 
reader comprehend what is read" (p^ 901), 

Gray*s reference to the importance of vocabulary in 
reading comprehension also forecasts current theory and 
research, '^it follows that a readers' meaning vocabulary in terms 
of extent and richness is of large importance, Infact^ it correlates 
more highly with comprehension than any other lactor studied 
thus far except mtetligcnce" (p, 901), One can find such 
statements, with almost the same freshness and sense of 
discovery, in a recent volume on basic and applied research on 
reading comprehension."^ 

Gray presents exciting generalizations from the research 
he reviewed on reading readiness, speed of reading, the relation 
of oral to silent reading, the effect ofcontentand style on reading 
speed, the factors in ^vord meaning development, how best to 
teach word meanings, and the like. Even such relatively current 



*Ciuthrn?.J*>hn I (Fd ) iimipTehvnMimandu^Qihmf^ Re\irauhre\'iir}\s Sec 
especialls chapter on "Vocabular> knonvlcdgo" bs AndOrson & hrccbod> 



areas of study as reading stages, time on task* and direct versus 
less structured instruction are discussed. The uses of teaching 
toots, such as the typewriter and the iini>ortance of pr^ictice in 
reading in the different content areas are not neglected, 

^ Gray make!; some very important points on research in 
readability that are being made today by cognitively oriented 
reading researchers. When he urote tn the (ate 1930s, most of the 
widely used readability formulas had not yet been developed. Yet 
he anticipated that future study of readabiHly would include the 
challenging problem of studring readability in relation to the 
nature of the concepts mcludcd in the text. 

This superb review is sobering. Have we perhaps tended to 
pay too littie attention to the research richness of our past? Do we 
do so in our eagerness to make our own discoveries? If so. what 
do w^^ gain by studying anew the questions and concepts that 
have been studied in the past? Are we aware of what has already 
been learned? 

Gray opted for using the knowledge of the past to 
understand the present and future,: Would he tell us to do the 
same today, even with the phenomenal increase in research? My 
guess is that he would. His monograph is testimony that the 
reading research of the past can bring benefits both to research 
and to practical uses of it. 
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READING 
William S. Gray 



The reading of written and printed symbols had iu origin in the 
remote past when man first began to use pictures and other 
characters to send messages and to record events. The art of 
interpreting these characters and of teaching others to do so 
developed concurrently. The tiansttion from picture writing to 
the use of letters repb^esenting specific sounds c&me very slowly 
and as a result of great effort. As early as twenty-ftve centuries 
before Christ, however, the Egyptians hs^ analyzed words and 
syllables into sounds and had developed a s^rks of symbols to 
represent them- Thr^Jugh the ingenuity of the Semites (24: 36-37) 
these sounds and symbols gave rise to the Phoenician alphabet 
from which developed In turn the Greek tetters and the Roman 
alphabet. 

As the arts of writing and reading improved^ it is natural 
that they should acquire a significant place in the education of the 
more advanced nations, in the case of Greece reading was a 
subject of great importance long before the Battle of Marathon 
{490 B,C,)' The procedure in leaming to read was to master the 
letters, then the syllables, and finally the words. Throughout the 
centuries that followed, problems relating to reading provoked 
constant thought and discussion^ As indicated by the studies of 
Lamport (3 1 ), the problems attacked most vigorously in the past 
related largely to methods of teaching beginning reading. In 
securing ne^dfed information and in teaching decisions^ observa*^ 
tions aiKl personal judgments were relwd on chiefly. Very little 
evidence of the use of scientific methods in studying reading 
problems appeal^ in The literature until about the middle of the 
nineteenth *;enHiry, Consequently, all the data presented- in 
subsequent seaions of this report were secured within the past 
century^ and most of them since the beginning of the current 
century-. ^ 
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Development of Interest in the Scientific Study of Reading 
Scientific stud relating to readinghad thetr origin in the 
iaburatories ofEuropeas a result of the curiosity ofpsychologists 
concerning the nature of the reading act and the way in which 
words are recognized. As early as 1844 Vaknttus became keenly 
interested in the nature of the perceptual processes in reading. 
His studies werefollowed in the course of time by those ofCatteiL 
Erdmann, DodgCi and othersahe results of which supported the 
conclusion (1 3) that read by phrases, words, or letters, 
according to the reader's famili^irity with the reading matter and 
the difficulties which he encounters. A second series of studies 
grew out of interest in the behavior of the eyes in reading. About 
!879 Javal made the important disco\-ery t|&t eye movements in 
reading are discontinuous, consisting of 1 series of alternate 
movements and pauses. This discovery was very illuminating and 
led to numerous studiesduringthe nextthree decades concerning 
such problems as the nature, function, and relation of fixation 
movements and pauses, the possibility of vision during fixation 
movements, and the location and length of fixation pauses. 

The early studies of perception and eye movements 
proved to be highly significant (I: 4). First, the facts secured 
presented a ne\^ and stimulating view ufthenaturepf reading and^ 
uf some of the processes involved^ Second, the findings suggested 
manv nc\^ problems for, investigation and stimulated deeper 
interest in the scientific study of readings Third, rapid progress 
was made in the development of experimental techniques and 
mechanical devices with which to secure accurate, objective 
records, A broad foundation was ti)us laid for rapid progress 
during recent y?ars in the study uf reading^ problems. 

Illuminating facts concerning the rate of this development 
arc presented in lable k The entries show the number of studies, 
according to recent summaries <l to 23 inclusive). thiT were 
pul)lished in England and America during each five*year interval 
since 1880, Only four of th!e studies listed were published priorto 
1896. Between that date and 1910 interest in the study of reading 
problems increased matertaliy^ Duringthe next five-year period^ 
the number of investigations reported was greater than during 
the preceding thirty years. Since 1916 this country has witnessed 
an increase in the number of scientific studies of reading which is 
little less than phenomenal. 
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TABLE I 

Number of Scientific Studies Relating to Reading 
Published in the United States and England 
since 1880 

Five- Year Period Number of Studies 

I88M88S 1 

1886-1890 ' I 

)89M89S 2 

1896*1900 10 

I90M905 6 

1906-1910 14 

' 191M915 49 

1916-1920 IS) 

192M925 ^ 274 

1926-1930 490 

I93M935 534 

1936-1939 419 

Tota! 1951 



Facts relating to the kinds of problems studied are even 
more significant than those relating to their number More than 
half of the studies published prior to 1910 were laboratory studies 
relating to the psychology and physiology of reading. This is not 
Surprising in View of the keen interest in such matters which 
prevailed in Europe during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Other problems that were studied r«lat^ to children's 
interests in readings vocabulary mastery, rhythm in oral reading, 
and the historical development of school readers. Two notable 
results of the studies prior to 1910 form the basis of present*<lay 
reforms in teaching reading; namely^ the clear^ut distinction 
between oral reading and sUent reading and the recognition of 
individual differences in reading habits and needs. 

The period from 1911 to ]920maybecharacterizedas one 
of transition. It marks the beginning of broader interest in the 
sdentific study of reading and clearer recognition of the need of 
applying objective methods to classroom problems. A n examina* 
tionofthe studies made between 1911 and 19 13, inclusive, shows, 
for example, that they related to such issues as methods of 



learning to read, the relative merits of different methods of 
beginning reading, the valueof phonics, the contend of courses of 
study in reading, and the amount and quality of reading material 
in vanous schools and grades. The explanation of this trend in 
interest is found tn the fact that the results of the studies made in 
the early period challenged the validity of prevailing methods of 
teaching and suggested numerous practical problems for 
investigation. 

« A second significant fact concerning the transitional 

period is the introduction of new instruments of investigation. 
During 1914 and 1915 two thirds of the studies reported related 
to the organization, standardization, and application of reading 

^ tests. Through their use it became possible to study under 
classroom conditions, the reading^habits. achievements, and 
difficulties of large groups of children.. By the beginning of 1916 
scientists, school surveyors, administrators, and teachers in 
vanous parts of the country were actively engaged in measuring 
the results of instruction in reading, in comparing achievement in 
oral and silent reading, in determining the effect on progress in 
readiiig of different conditions and teaching procedures, and in 
studying the errors and difficulties of individual children* These ^ 
examples suggest merely the genera) character of the problems 
which began to command attention as early as 1920. 

The current period of unprecedented interest in reading 
problems has at least three significant characteristics. The first is 
the tremendous increase in the number of studies reported. The 
second is the rapid increase in the range of problems studied. 
Throughout the last two decades the field of investigation has 
broadened steadily until it now in^' ^.es problems that arise 
before children enter school, that <-on aiand attention at various 
levels of general education, and that merit attention at the college 
and university levels. Equally ^.gnificant is the fact that scientific 
methods are being used widely to study readi^^g problems *hat 
have their ongin in the home, in the library, and in adult life in 
general, as well as in the school. Indeed, it may be said that basic 
fju^stions have arisen during recent years concerning practically 
alt the major aspects of reading of which we are aware today, and 
vigorous effort has been made to secure a clear understanding of 
them through the use of objective methods. 
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The faa that many types of specialists have contributed 
generously of ttyeir time and energy to the study of reading 
problems has resulted in the accumulation of an extensive and 
varied literature. The flndings of each study reported has raised 
more new problems than it has solved. As a result, we are far 
more conscious today than formerly of the complexity of the 
Tiding problems which we face and are far less certain of the 
answers to many of them. The faa is now widely recognized that 
scientific studies in^his field must continue on a broad scale if 
reading is to serve ultimately its broadest function as a means of 
personal development, scholastic success, and social betterments 

But the progress achieved thus far is not without serious 
limitations. Unfortunately much of the scientific work relating to 
reading has been fragmentary in character. As pointed out jby 
Brownell (tO: No, IO)J the investigator fre<!uently attacks an 
isolated problem, complaes his study of it, and suggests that he 
will continue his research at some later time but often fails to do 
so, Inthe second place, there is little or no coordination of effort 
among research workers in the field of reading. In the third place, 
many of the studies reported have been conducted without 
adequate controls. Furthermore, interpretations are often based 
on traditional concepts of learning and as a result are not widely 
applicable today* Nevertheless, much of the evidence available is 
so significant that it serves as a valuable guide in reorganizing^and 
improving mstruaion in reading at all levels and indefmingwith 
greater clarity the funaion of reading in contemporary life. 

Organization of Article 

The material in this article ha^ been organized under the 
following headsr ^ 

L Sociology of Reading 

II, Nature of Reading and Basic Processes involved 

III, Factors Related to Growth in Reading 

IV. Interest in Reading 

ihis documentation "No. 10" designates the tenth reference in item 10 in 
the hihjjography at the end of this article. 



v.. Reading Readiness 

VL Aims, Organization, and Time Allotment of 
Reading in the Grades 

VIL Nature, Content, and Grade Placement of Read- 
ing Materials 

Vlll Methods of Teaching 

IX. Reading in the Content Fields 

X. Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 
XK Hygiene of Reading 
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I- Sociology of Reading 

Because reading is m finai analysis an instrument of social 
progress, jt will be appropriate to consider first some of ics social 
relationships and implications. Accordingly, the discussion that 
follows is concerned with a group of problems relating to the 
sociology of reading 

Motives for Reading at 
Different Periods m History 

The fact that the motives for reading in society at large 
have differed notably at various periods in history has been 
% emphasized by Lamport {3 1 ). As a result of extended studies of 
tradUionat purposes for reading* he found that "Hraining for 
citizenship — for the contemplation of philosophy or the practice 
of oratory — dominated Greek and Roman reading." Obviously 
cultural and utilitarian motives developed side by side. The 
religious motive for reading attained great prominence in the 
Middle Ages as children and adults were prepared for service in 
the church, and after the Reformation as a means of enablmg 
{aymen to understand the Scriptures. During the sixteenth and 
sewnteenth centuries reading was used widely as a means of 
acquiring useful information. Only rarely before the nineteenth 
<^tury did writers abroad emphasize the pleasure which the 
reader might derive from books. 

Significant changes in motives for reading in this country 
have been identified and described by Smith (36). During the 
early colonial days, for example, reading activities were dictated 
largely by religious motives. This was particularly true in 
Massachusetts where practically all the materials read had 
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religioas or moral implications. The birth of the nation in 1776 
gave rise^to new motives for reading. Whereas the Church had 
earlier been chiefly concerned in inculcating religious motives^ 
the major aims of the State now were to promote solidarity and 
national unity. Ihe development of this new interest created 
strong and impelling motives tor reading both in and out of 
school. 

By 1825 national leaders as well as educators began to 
emphasize the need for preparing the great mass of ourcitizens to 
discharge their civic duties intelligently. As Smith rightly points 
out^ the speeches and writings of that time were "saturated** with 
this undertying >ocial motive. It i> not surprising, therefore, to 
fmd ^hat the chief motives for reading during the middle half of 
the nineteenth century were to secure (a) broad knowledge of the 
world and (b) understandingessentialtogood citizenship. About 
lH85a new movement began to express itself. Itschiefair^i was to 
broaden the cultural life of the nation and to promote interest in 
the better types of literature. It found cxpre>sion in society at 
large in the developmtnt of libraries and in the increase in the 
nuirber of magazines published, in harmony with this trend the 
literary ideal dominated the teaching of reading b«:tween I89S 
and 1910. 

Sin.:e 1920 important economic and social developments 
have increased notably the need for broad understanding and 
discriminatiiig insight concerning both personal and social 
problems. As a result young people and adults have made 
increasingly wide use of various sources of information— the 
press, the radio, the motion pictures* and the public forum— in 
attempting to understand and adjust themselves to new 
conditions. Furthermore, pressure groups and other agencies 
have been very active in developing attitudes and in promoting 
action that seri^^usly threaten our democratic form of society^ 
''As a result, the social significance of reading, as well as that of 
other means of informing or influencing the public has been 
greatly increased during recent years" (34: 10). !t is reasonable to 
conclude, therefore, that from early times to the present reading 
has not only been a vital force in social life but has also reflected 
the changing needs, aspirations, and ideals of the social groups 
served^ 
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Varied Purposes for Reading In Comempora^ Life 

Although the need for Social enlightenment and broad 
understanding is a dominant characteristic of contemporary life, 
studies made since 1920 0^9) reveal a wide variety of purposes 
for reading among adults. The following list is typical but by no 
means exhaustive; **to keep Informed concerning current events; 
to secure specifu: information of value in making plans; to learn 
more about events or problems of special interest; to secure the 
opinions of others concerning civic, sociaU or industrial 
problems; to keep ir touch with business or profe£sionai 
developments; to secure suggestions concerningefTicient methods 
of doing work; to determine important items in correspondence, 
messages, and instructions; to follow directions; to advance in 
one^s field of work; to broaden one^s range of information; to 
keep the mind stimulated with importam things to think about; 
to develop a broad outlook on life; to secure pleasure during 
leisure hours; to satisfy curiosity.*" 

The foregoing list should be supplemented by the findings 
of Waptesi(I5: No. 89) who studied the social uses of print during 
the depression. The major purposes identified were; ''to follow 
the news, ^'^^to find evidence, **"toejt(>erienccthnlls,****to improve 
vocational competence,"* and **to defend class interests."* The 
modes of rcriding adopted were characterized as ""uticntical,"* 
''partisan/* and "highly critical."* in commenting on these 
different modes of reading, Waples pointed out the fact that 
different groups of readers passed from one to another of them 
*'at different times and in a different sequence.*" Because of the 
broad social implications oc these facts schools face a major 
responsibility today inestabtishingappropriatereadingattitudes 
and habits. 

Increase in the Amount of Readini; 

Facts concerning the amount of reading material 
published and read in this country during recent years are as 
significant as those relating to motives for reading. Data 
assem bled by Judd ( k lO) showed that from 1 850 to 1880 the per 
cent of increase in the number of issues of newspapers and 
periodicals published parallel closely the percentage of increase 
in the population. From 1880 to I9t0, however, the number of 
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issues of newsipapcrs and periodicals increased more than 500 per 
cent. During the same wriod the increase in population \)vas less 
than 100 per cent. In respect to the amount o( librar>' reading 
Parsons (1; 10) reported facts for Chicago which shoWd that in 
1880 the population Mvas 503.298 and the public library 
circulation 306.75t Jn 1930 the population was2.70L705and the 
Iihfcr>' circulation was 7. 65L928. As compared with 1880. the 
population had increased at least S times a*id the library 
circulation more than 25 tim?s. 

More recent studies !ihowed that the amount of reading 
material published continued to increase rapidly until 1930. 
During the next five years the number of copies of books^ 
pamphlets, magazines^ and daily and Sunday ncwspapet^^ as 
shown by Waples( 15: No,89Mecreascd appreciably asa result of 
the depression. I>unng the same period, however the amount of 
library reading increased rapidly, "because entorcet^ leisure, 
prolonged idleness, and participation in educational activities all 
serve as an impetus for immediate readingandsttidy"(]2: No. 44. 
p. .1^). When all the data available are considered, the fact is 
clear that Amcriea is rapidly becoming a nation of readers and 
that the responsibility of the schools to teach pupils to read 
inteiligeiuly becomes greater each year. 

WiJc Variations in Amount of 
Reading among States 

Unfortunately the reading proclnitics describc'd above do 
not exut to the same degree in the variou.% states and sections of 
llic country . For exampk. data compiled by Stone (b: No, 47) 
shoued t<tat the number of inhabitants per daily paper varied in 
1925 from 1.4 in the Di^itrict of Columbia to IHJ in Mississippi; 
that the inhabitants per magazine in the ease of 47 leading 
magazines varied from 1,8 for California to 12,5 for Mississippi; 
and that the library circulation of books per capita varied from 
4,8jn Massachusetts to J8 in Arkansas, These variations arc 
typical of those found at both earlier and later dates. They 
assume large significance in \ieu' of the findings of Reeder( I Ml) 
to the effect that a high conflation exists between the ran!: of 
states in amount of reading and their rank on such bases ^% 
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tmcltigtncc. the cfTicicncy of ihtir school systems, their 
productivity **as determined by agricultural and manufaaured 
goods prodticed/ and the extent to which they furnish national 
leaders, as shown by the names recorded in ^'Who's Who in 
Amcriea. 

Studies of the causal factors involved ^how thar the 
amount of rtultng doue varies with such items as ihe history and 
wealth of acommunity or region, thecharaaer of its people, tueir 
attitudes, beliefs, and ideals, the accessibility of libraries and 
books, the extent of literacy, and the nature of the major 
activttfcs in which people engage. Before any region or state can 
define clearly and accurately the nature of its reading and adult 
education problems, intensive studid^ould be made of the 
various faaors that influence adult reading nabits. 

Reading Proclivities among Individuals 

Of large social significance is the fact that the reading 
^ proclivities of individuals within communities vary to a 
surprising extents At one extreme are those ^'vho read >videly 
along many lin^: at the other extreme arc those who read little or 
not at att Such difTereitces suggest wide variations among the 
people of a community in their fanyliarity with current events, 
local, state, and national issues, and the cultural heritage of the 
race and in their insight and understanding of the personal and 
vocational problems which th^ face. 

rhe resulu of community surveys (6: No, 47. p. 262) show 
clearly that the amounts read by individuals vary with 
conditions. For example, "^adults who have had^ide educational 
advantages read far more, as a rule, than those of more limited 
fi'atning. This is to be expected since educated people have 
broader interests which can be satisfted through reading. They 
are also thrown datly in contact with people who are well read, 
and they con^quently find it necessary to read extensively 
themselves 'n order to be equally wcU informed*" (6: No. 47, p. 
262). 

The amount read differs widely also with occupational 
groupsSI'hose who belong to professional groups, for example, 
read as aVule about twice as much daily as those belonging to 



dcncjIgroUfHandalmmt three times as muchastho^^chcionging 
to trade and labor jjroups. Other fattors. suth as previous 
educational advantages and present social contacts^ complicate 
apparent relationships Kctvteen (Kcupation and amount of 
reading. Furthermore, "married people devote a large; amount 
of time to reading than unmarried; oMer people devote 
somewhat more time to reading than younger people* although 
the Uiffereiice is not pronou'*':ed; men read more than women, 
particubrly among the mauicd groups** (f»: No, 47, p, 363), 
BccaUM: of the complexity of thv prohlem, it isimpossihletodraw 
eonctuMons concerning the relatue importance of the variou^i 
factors that nou mOuenu* the* reading hahits ot individuals. 
Additional studies arc needed ot the lactors and a)nditions 
uithin*^thc individual, in his home, and u\ his hroader 
environment that intlucncc reading hahits.jnd to determine their 
relative signitieancc ior different t>ncs ot inUividiiaK. 



Character ot the Material Read 

In final analysis the kmd and quality ol the material read 
1^ of lar greater importance than the amount ol reading that is 
done. Hor purpost*s ot elaritv the discussion that follows will 
consider separatclv tacts relating to newspaper magazine, and 
hook reading, \'arioUs studies provide evidence that newspapers 
are read almost universallv It v^ould he valid to assume, 
thcrelore. that Ihev might he one ot the most pt>werful agents of 
mtHJern soetetv lor pR,moting indis idual development and social 
progress. I'nfortunatelv. however, the reading ol ncwspapeni 
tails tn manv respect^ to achieve these ends as fully as might be 
expected, I his is due to the large percentage ot space devoted to 
Cnme and strictly sensational neus. 

As compelled with the last quarter of tiie nineteenth 
century, there has been during rr;ent years a marked ""decrease in 
news, both political and sociaL and in the amount of space given 
to editorials, letters, and opinions. This decrerise in editorials and 
opinion has been attributed by some to *the tendency toward 
standardization of thought^and to the ^contempt* on the part of 
owners of the press *for the vieus o] readers^and an ^unwilling- 
ness to give dissenting opinion a chance to ex press itself ^(6: No, 
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47, p. 265). Evidence of the preference of many newspaper 
readers for trite and sensational news is found in the large 
circulation of tabloids and in the pronounced tendency on the 
part of readers to direct their attention to cartoons, the sport 
section, and item$i relating to persona) violence and disaster 
Such facts lend support to the conclusion that much of the 
newspaper reading in contemporary Ijfe is based on brief 
unrelated accounts concerning items of minor importance. In 
fact, one of the major educational problems which the nation 
faces today relates to the need for greater interest >n types of 
reading of large personal and social significance. 

Analyses of the contents of magazmes show that they 
include materials varying all the way from modern classics to the 
cheapest type of sensational materiaJs. Studies of the circulation 
of magazines bho>v that the eight or ten >vhich are usually 
recognized as superior in character have relatively small 
circuiations and that the so-called popular middle-grade 
magazines are published in greatest numbers. There ts general 
agreement among investigators that the current-events type of 
magazine contains material that is more cosmopolitan and 
valuable than is true of the typical newspaper. Inquiries made 
among children and parents reveal the fact that a surprisingly 
large number of magazines of the cheap sensational type "are 
subscribed for regularly or purchased at the newsstand. The 
prominence of these magazines on the home library table 
suggests the urgent need of campaigns among adults to elevate 
their tastes and to stimulate interest m magazines of a better 
cla^^(6: No. 47, p. 266). 

With respect to books fiction is without doubt the most 
popular although biography and travel are r^ad widely. Of large 
significance is the fact that the specific type of books preferred 
varies from year to year. Furthermore, popular interest is 
influenced by a wide range of factors. For example, ^sales 
increase notably if reference is made to a book in a news column* 
if a public speaker makes a favorable comment concerning a 
book, or if an editorial appears in which a book is referred to 
favorably — Furthermore, such events as a great criminal trial 
will create increased demand for books on psychology, psycho- 
analysis and medicine, or a hunting trip by a prominent man will 





stimulate interest in books relatingio hunting, travel, and foreign 
countries^ 4^' P- 266), Additional evidence that the 

selection of books may be easily influenced is found in the large 
increase in the number of books read followinga ""book fair^ora 
drive for better books. The need is urgent foradditionalstudiesto 
determine methods and agencies through which increased 
interest in good books can be stimulated among variouselements 
in our population. The fact that more books are not read is due to 
lack of interest in reading, to failure to locate simple books 
relating to themes in which aduhs are interested, and to the lack 
of books in many communities. 

Efforts to Classify Reading Materials 
in Qualitative Terms 

Since the kinds of materials read bydifferent elements in 
our population differ widely, students of reading and of 
sociology have become increasingly interested of late in 
techniques of evaluating reading materials. Wert ( 14: No, 8S), for 
example, attempted todevelopa technique for determtninglevels 
of group reading. He assumed, first, that **the quality of all 
reading done by a group can be noted' by the quality of the 
magazines read by that group" and second, that ^the quality of 
one magazine is higherthananother if the average reader^of the 
former "is higher in scholastic aptitude, ranks higher in 
English proficiency, , , , shows a greater knowledge of ojntempo- 
rary affairs,** By givinga battery of tests covering these Uemsand 
by securing mformation concerning magazines read regularly 
and occasionally, he classified magazines tnto different levels of 
quality. Using the Saturday Exerting Post as a ''base quality,'* he 
developed an index number for each of 39 magazii^s. These 
ratings were then applied to different groups with such results as 
the following: "entering freshmen present an average reading 
level coincident with the Saturday Evening Post, the quality 
increasing throughoii^he college period^ and then decreasing 
somewhat for adults tn^he community. Although some of the 
basic assumptions underlying Wert's procedures have not been 
validated, his study in genera! is very interestingand suggesttve. 
It indicates the possibiity of developing techniques which may be 
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of great assistance m evaluating what is read t)y different 
ttidivtduah and groups. 



Relation of Available Materials to 
What Readers Want to Read About 

in many of the recent studies of reading the fact has been 
pointed out that adults often do not read because materials are 
not available relating to the topics in which they are most 
interested. Striking evidence in support of this view was secured 
by Waplcs and Tyler (8: No, Ml, p, 63) who found that **the 
books said to circulate most widely contain only one fifth of the 
subjects of most interest to eight or more of sixteen typical 
groups. That is to say, the interest of the sixteen selected groups 
in the twenty-three wide)> circulating topics is relatively low. The 
implu^^ion of this fact is that publishers, booksellers, and 
librarians might all benefit by knowing what other topics than 
those treated in popular books particulargroups of adults prefer 
to md about*"" 

Readability of Adult Materials 

One of the reasons why many adults read so little i^ that 
much of the available material is too difficult to read easily (12: 
No* 44)* A majority of adults rank at about ;he seventh-grade 
level or below in reading ability, while more than half of the 
^ material relating to adult interests cannot be read with ease and 
understanding by those who rank as low as beginning seventh 
grade in reading ability. Obviously these facts have wide social 
and educational implications. If reading is to serve its largest 
function in promoting individual development and social 
progress, either the reading ability of adults must be greatly 
increased in the future or far more material relating to adult 
inttrests must be prepared which can be read ea5ily by those of 
limited reading ability. 

In recognition of the foregoing facts various investigators 
(14: No* 39), including Dale and Tyler, Ojemann^ McClusky, 
Vogeland Washburne^ Gray and Leary^and Bryson, have carried 
on informal and controlled experimentation to determine the 
factors which influence readability^ Of the structural elements 
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studied by Ciray i^nd Leary. the following ninked high for all 
readers: average sentence length; percentage of easy words; 
number of words not known to 90 percent of sixth-grade pupils; 
number of easy words; number of different hard words; 
minimum syllabic sentence lengths number of explicit sentences; 
and number of first-^ second*, and third-person pronouns. 
Without doubt the most challenging problems which investiga- 
tors face in the further study of readability relate to the nature of 
the concepts included and the form of their presentation. 
Through the cooperation of all individuals and agencies 
concerned with the readability of printed materials, notable 
progress should be made in the near future both in preparing 
readable material for different types of readers and in identifying 
desirable books for specific readers. 

Steps in Further Developing 
a Socioiogy of Reading 

In concluding the report of a study of the effect of the 
depression on reading Waples suggested tfiat ''a sociology of 
reading will develop in so far as we learn M'ho reeds ^f^^tonti^hy 
over ionsecutive periods of time"" (15; ISo, 89. p^ 200). This 
proposal IS based on two assumptions^ ""that what people read 
can be used todescribe their attitudes and that the peopk whose 
attitudes are of most interest to sociology in the study of public 
opinion actually read enough to reveal their attitudes.*" If these 
assumptions are accepted, the further development of a sociology 
of reading involves three major tasks: "'o) to determine the n^t 
significant facts concerning the reading of any population group, 
f.^. facts that best describetheir total reading behaviorand which 
also bear most directly upon important hypotheses of social 
science; h) to devise valid indexes of the facts that reflect central 
tendencies, indexes which will enable social scientists to appiy 
re^ading data to their own problems; c) to arrange for the 
continuous recording of such facts for adequate samples of the 
reading population in relation to social changes in the population 
at large" (15: No, 89, p- 201). 
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II. Nature of Reading and 
Basic Processes Involved 

The fact was emphasized repeatedly in the preceding section that 
schools face major responsibilities if reading is to serve its 
broadest function as a means of personal development and soctai 
progress. This in turn requiresa clear understanding of the nature 
of reading and of the basic processes involved. Accordingly this 
section wit) review briefly three concepts of reading that differ 
radically in character and will summarize at some length the 
results of studies relating to the motor and mental processes 
involved in reading. 

t. Three Concepts of Reading 

Ttie nature of the reading act has been variously described 
by different writers and investigators (34). According to one view 
reading is primarily a process of perceiving or recognizing written 
or printed symbols. Such a conception gives large emphasis to 
accuracy in recognizing words, to the Ibount recognized at each 
fixation oT the eye$> to the rate at which words and phrases are 
recognized, to the rhythmical progress of perceptions along the 
lines^ and to the return sweep of the eyes from the end of one line 
to the beginning of the next. Because of the relative ease with 
which these phases of reading can be measured numerous 
objective studies of them have been made during recent years. 

A much broader concept of reading assumes that it 
involves not only the fluent^ accurate recognition of words but 
also the fusion of the specific meanings represented into a chain 
of related ideas. Early studies in this field directed attention to 
two important aspects of reading; namely, rate and comprehen- 



sion. During the last three decades investigators have studied 
widely the achievement of pupils in these respectsahe factors that 
influence rate and comprehension, and the methods of increasing 
efficiency in them, / 

A third concept of reading assumes that the reader not 
only apprehends the authors meaning but also reflects onihe 
significance of the ideas presented, evalutes them critically^^nd 
makes application of them in the solution of problems. /This 
concept ol reading is often criticized on the ground t|iat it 
includes much that psychologists and educators have commonly 
called thinking. It is defended by many who mainta/n that 
readinjg is not a psychologically unique process^ but rather "a 
complex of mental activities having much in common w/th other 
complex operations and also someelementsthatareun^ue''(34; 
28), Since many of the purposes that take the reader to the 
printed page require critical evaluation or the applic^iot^ of the 
ideas apprehended, or both, it seems reasonable to include them 
in any broad concept of reading that may be adoptjkd. 

The fact that reading has been conceived Narrowly by 
some investigators and broadly by others suggests tl]/at great care 
must be observed in comparing the results of different studies, 
furthermore, it is necessary to have clearly /in mind an 
investigator's concept of reading before reacting cfiticatly to his 
recommendations. Obviously reading is a veryf complex art; 
furthermore, the need is urgent for a clear understanding of all 
that is involved in efficient reading. In summarizing pertinent 
studies in the sections that follow, reference will be made first to 
those which relate to the motor processes in reading and second 
to those which relate to the mental processes involved. 
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2, Motor Processes in Reading 

The chief motor processes in reading may be ckssified 
under three headings; namely, visual, vocal, and extraneous^ 

The oculomotor processes are associated directly with the 
movements of the eyes. Whereas it was formerly believed that the 
eyes moved in a continuous sweep from left to right across the 
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page, early mvestigations <30) showed that they proceed from left 
to right in a series of quick, short movements and fixation pauses 
and then return to the left in one quick, usually unbroken 
movement, with fixation near the beginning of the next line. The 
experiments of Erdmann* Dodge, and others led to the 
conclusion that clear vision does not occur during interfixation 
movenwnts and as a result perception m reading takes place only 
during the pauses. The validity/ of these conclusions has been 
challenged of late, but no conclusive evidence to the contrary has 
as yet been presented. 

The grosser movements of the eyes referred to above have 
been analyzed in greater detail by Schmidt < 1 v No. 329, p. 1 14) 
who identified several types of movements in both the horizontal 
and the vertical planes. Of major importance in the horizonta! 
plane are the interfixation movements, including refixations 
either to the left or the right^and the return sweep from the end of 
one line to the beginning of the next. **The most striking 
characteristic of these movements appears in the fact that the two 
eyes do not cover equal distances in executing them, tlie leading 
eye (in space) passing invariably over a greater extent than the eye 
which follows. Juch movement implies divergent adjustment.*" 

In connection with the fixation pauses, three distinct types 
of eye movements in the horizontal plane have *)een identiffed. 
"The first involves a gradual convergent movement of the eyes, 
this being most strongly in evidence in the case of the initial 
fixation pause of each line; the second type represents a rapid 
movement of both eyes at the beginning of certain fixation pauses 
in a direction opposite to that of the preceding connective 
movement; the third type involves isolated irregular excursions 
of the eyes m «ither direction, rarely moft than one occurring in 
connection with any one fixation* such movement being due in all 
probability to lack of muscular balance" ( I ; No. 329, p. 1 14-15). 

As indicated by the foregoing statements, aline of print is 
read during several fixations of the eye from left to right. In 
addition* there is a greater or smaller number of regressive or 
backward movements to rcfixate on a word or phrase. AsaresuK 
of a critical review of the literature relating to such movements. 
Tinker (14: No. 82, p. 8) concluded that "one type of regression is 
to correct inaccuracies in the location of the first fixation at the 
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kft end of a line after the backsweep from the end of preceding 
line."" Other regressions within the line are "^o achieve mote adc* 
quate perception and apprehension. According to Dearborn... . 
the better readers soon tend to form 'shortlived motor habits* in 
which about thesame number of pausesare made per line for that 
particular material. Generally the first pause in the tine is longest, 
the iast somewhat shorter and those between still shorter. 

The first and last fixations in a linerare usually indented 
more or less from the ends ofthe line. Quoting again from Tinker 
(14. No. 82, p. 9) "Huey discovered that 78 to 82 per cent of the 
printed line was covered by the fixations. The findings of 
Dearborn are similar. Tinker found that this varied with the type 
of reading: 84 per cent of the line was transversed by the eye in 
reading prose, 89 per cent in algebra, and 99 per cent in lines of 
formulas. As reading and study become more analytical, 
therefore, more of the line ts covered by the fixations.** Tinker 
also reviewed the resuhs of previous studies and contributed new 
data concerning the relative amount of time devoted lo fixation 
movements and pauses. His summary indicated that approxi^ 
mately 94 per cent ofthe reading time is devoted to pauses and 6 
per cent to fixation tnovements. As the reading becomes more 
analytical an increasingly smalt proportion of the lime is devoted 
to movements. 

The eye movements in the vertical plane arc similar in 
certain respects to those in the horizontal plane. According to 
Schmidt (t: No. 329, p. 115), there is first **a gradual upward 
movement of the eyes in connection with the interfixation 
movements and the return sweep, this being indicative of 
divergent adjustment."* |n connmion with the fixatbn pauses 
there are two types of movements. ""The firr.t represents a 
downward movement of the eyes during fixation, this being 
indicative of convergent at :ustmen' ^ The second type includes 
"^isolated irregular excursions of the eyes^due largely to lack of 
muscular balance, fn addition, slight "compensatory eye^ 
movements'" were identified in both planes but were not 
definitely characterized. As indicated by the foregoing comments 
many of the smaller movements of the eyes are closely related 
divergent and convergent binocular adjustment^** Obviously the 
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inaifequactes inbereni in the more elemeniary or grosser forms of 
ocular behavior "^re overcome by ihe higher forms of binocular 
idjusimenr ( I : No. 329. p. 1 17). As will be indicated in a later 
section^ inability to make the necessary ocular adjustments may 
be a cause of reading difficulty. 



Vocal 

By virtue of its very nature, oral reading involves very 
delinite vocal reactions. Even in silent reading* vocalization is 
more or tcss pronounced in the case of many individuals. 

The rate at which the various adjustments involved in 
vocalization are acquired has important implications in respect 
to both oral and silent reading. Fluent oral reading is possible, for 
example, when n^ningsare apprehended quickly and when the 
muscles that control the organs of speech respond quickly and 
cffeaively to stimuli from printed symbols. Inorderto determine 
the rate at which ability to articulate matures. Gray (I: No. i15) 
and Judd (1: No. 2M) asked pupils at different grade levels to 
repeat digits as rapidly as they could for a period of time, such as 
30 seconds. The results indicated that iiurrease in vocal facility is 
very rapid in the lower grades, much slower in the middle grades, 
and insignifoant in the upper grades. Wide variations in the rate 
of articulation at each grade level were noted. When the rate of 
articulation and the rate of recognition in reading were compared 
it was found that the latter surpassed the former at about the 
fourtlHgrade level. Judd concluded that when pupils reach this 
stage of development increased emphasis should be given to 
silent reading. As methods of teaching improve, an increasing 
percentage of children team somewhat earlier in the grades to 
recognize words more rapidly than they can pronounce them. 

The extent to which the organs of speech are involved in 
silent reading has challenged keen interest among investigators 
for decades. Observations reveal the fact that most pupils who 
are learning to read move their lips to a greater or less extent 
when reading silently^ As they become more pralicient in 
reading, these movements are very much abbreviated and in time 
disappear alto^her among goci readers, in the case of less- 
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fluent readers they ften persist throughout life. Many of the 
vocal accompaniments of silent reading, however, cannot be 
observed directly. They take the form of minor or incipient 
movements in the larynx, in the tip or base of the tongue, in the 
palate, or inother parts of the voca) apparatus. These movements 
may occur for each word or, as Judd Rhs pcif'ed oui. foragi'oup 
of words representing an idea. Because of the nature of these 
movements jt has been difficult to secure adequate records of 
them. Curtis, as quoted by Gray (h No. 125. p. 157). "procured 
objective records of the movements of the larynx by placing a 
sensitive tambour over this organ.** A record of the movemems 
uas made on a moving drum. He found that in 15 out of 20 cases 
movements were recorded. Failure to secure records in 5 cases 
was attributed to lack of refinement in the recording instrument. 
In commenting on these findings. Gray pointed out the tact that 
it was possible that movements occurred in other parts of the 
vocal apparatU!^. 

Other experimenters using different methods have 
secured evidence of the presence of incipient movements of the 
\ocat apparatus insilent reading. The data available do not prove 
conclusively that they occur among a\\ readers or are essentia!. 
Final conclusions mu'4 await the development of more refined 
recording instruments. Those who favor the view that movements 
of the vocal apparatus are an invariable accompaniment of silent 
reading do so on the theory that meanings and language arc so 
closely related in consciousness that the recognition of meaning 
'.n reading cannot occur without the reinstatement of (he 
movements involved in vocalization. Others hold to the view that 
the presence of \ocal moxements in silent reading is a by-product 
of current methods of teaching pupils to read. 1he normal 
method of teaching reading introduced recently in the Chicago 
Public Schools is based on this assumption 04: No. 54). In the 
light of the ev idence available, the burden ot proof lests on those 
who mamtain that movements of the vocal apparatus are not 
essential and reduce efficiency in silent reading. 

Brief reference should be made next to the relation 
between breathing and oral reading, inthis connectionthe length 
oftSe expiration period is very jmponant. It isduring this part of 
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thz breathing act that oral expression occurs. Experience shows 
that if the expirations are short, the reading is likely to be jerky; if 
they are pn>lot}ged. the reader is likely to give the impression of 
running down- According to CXCiray (1; No. 125, p. 171) the 
length of the expiration period should %ary with the material 
read, the inflection, force, and other factors which influence the 
reading.** His studies show clearly the respiration "may proceed 
in a way to be of direct assistance in expression or it maygo on in 
a way which gives every evidence that control and adjustment are 
lacking."* One of the functions of a good teacher is to help pupils 
iearn to control respiration while reading so that it aids rather 
than interferes with oral interpretation. 

Extraneous 

Assoctatc^^ith reading are a number of extraneous 
movements, such as changes in facial expression, movements of 
the head forward or backward or from side to side, lowering or 
raising of ot»e or both shoulders, or other bodily attitudes. CT. 
GrayO: No. 12S) associates such movements largely with poor 
readers and claims that they may represent a lack of proper 
adjustment to the reading situation. Huey (30: 167), on the other 
hand, takes the position that some of these movements furnish 
'*the very body of much that we call meaning." Undoubtedly both 
explanations are applicable. Experience teaches that poor 
readers do engage in nt^ny extraneous movements as they 
encounter difficulty in reading; we know also that many very 
good readers give evidence of distinct head ^nd facial movements 
while reading. As pointed out by Judd (1: No. 204), meanings 
arise out of reactions and are often closely associated with bodily 
attitudes and movcment^^ 

3. Mental Processes in Reading 

,Studies in the psychology of reading show that varibus 
mental, as well as moton processes areinvolval. Because of their 
very nature they arc much more difficult to identify and dfiicribe 
than arc the motor processes, tn the paragraphs that follow 
significant facts concerning the perception or recognition of 






words, the apprehension of ibc meaning of what is read, aixt the 
reader's reaction to or use of the ideas apprehended will be 
sutninarized briefly, 

PenTpiion or RecogniiUm of HorJs 

Essential aspects of word perception include the presence 
of written or printed symbols, attentive adjustment of the reader 
to these symbols^ and the arousal of as$o:iations that result in ;he 
recognition of their identity, including their pronunciations or 
meanings or both. We are concerned for the moment with onty 
the thir(|pOf these aspects of word perception. 

Practically all psychologists agree that when stimuli from 
prtnted words reach the visual centers of the brain associations 
are aroused which result in the recognition of pronunciations o*- 
meanings or both. A review of the literature relating to word 
perception re\'eak three distinct points of view concerning the 
source of these stimuli. One group of writers particularly those 
who favor an organismic concept of psychology, maintain and 
present evidence supporting the view that the context of the 
sentence^ or large unit, provides the mental set and arouses the 
associations essential in the recognition of words, A second 
group maintains that the word is the unit of recognition in 
reading and that its total form is the distinguishing characteristic 
by which it is recognized. A third group attaches primary 
imporuncc to letters or groups of letters variously known as 
**determincrs"— **dominant" or 'Significant*' letters or letter 
combinations. The fact c^t^4lid be noted» however, that the early 
group of investigators who favored this view considered the 
identification of letters merely as an aid in the perception of 
words and the recognition of meaning. Word recognition ts 
attained in tteir judgment by combining the associatiorts aroused 
with individual letters or groups of letters. 

Analyses of the procedures adopted by mature readers 
indicate that the general context, the total form of the word, and 
detailed parts of words all function in word recognition. More 
than three decades ago Htiey (30: 102-16) emphasized the fact 
that in the case of fluent reading the general form or outline of the 
wor«j is a sufficient visual cue to its recognition. The aid suppti^ 
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by the conicxi *1ips the balance in favor of the unitary 
recognition of the word — With very familiar words, the letter 
recognitions are checked in theirinciptcncy. With new words* the 
recogniticm of certain letters may quite complete itself before the 
whole word is known/* It i;^ evident, therefore, *1hat we read by 
phrases, woixls, or letters as we maj/itcrve our purpose besr^ 
Hticy explained the fact, howe%^r/that there are very great 
individual diffeKnces, based.*in part at least, ^on the methods by 
which the reader has learned to readv"" v 

The foregoing discussion suggests questions concerning 
the extent to which perception is an analytic atKj a synthetic 
process. The function atKj place of analysis has been brought out 
clearly byHamittonasa result ofelaborateexpcrimentation with 
children and adults. His findings itKjicate that in a majority of 
cases the general characteristics of a word are the clues by which 
it is recoi^i/ed. ^But when some unfavorable condition arises or 
when the words are strange or difficult, additional distinctions 
within the word are required, in which case the parts of the word 
must be brought more or less clearly to consciousness, according 

to the degree of complexity or unfamitiarity The form of 

procedure ma:^ therefore be described as predominantly 
synthetic<analytic, the amount of analysts tending in g^ral to 
decrease with growth in ability atKj with increasing fiimilarity 
with the materia! read" (I: No. 155, p. 52-53). 

As a result of recent experimentation Vernon (39) has 
described even more fully the nature of the perceptual process. 
She maintains that both the total word form and the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of a word are important. Ttwy are thcelements 
which differentiate one word from another. She also identified 
(38: 118-19) four steps or stages in the perception of words: a) a 
vaguely perceived form or contour, with b) certain dominating or 
specific paru, which c) stimulate auditory or kinesthetic imagery, 
and d) arouse meaning. Ihese stages are assumed to be presem in 
all normal reading situations. The fact should be pointed out that 
experiments with children indicate that in the process of learning 
to read they are more concerned with the dominating parts of 
words than are adults whose reading habits are nriature. With 
increase in familiarity with words less and less conscious 
attention to ibeir details is necessary. 
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Ihc foregoing statements may be supplemented to 
ad\antagc h\ more detailed facts conccrntng the perceptual 
process. According to Tinker (14: No. H2, p. K-9)**the first pause 
seems to m\ol\e a general sur\cy through the aid ^f peripheral 
\ision of at least the first part of th^ line — Kxtra fovcal vision, 
especially t<> the right of the fixation, \ic)ds premonitions of 
eoming v^ords and phra\e torms as uell stimulating meaning 
premonitions. Word forms, indislinetly seen in peripheral vision, 
hegin the perceptual process much m advance ot direct fixation/' 
As a result, the number and duration ot fixations are decreased 
and the rate ot reading increased 

As indicated hy the results ot \arious experiments, the 
amount recogni/cd at each fixation ot the eyes differs with such 
tactois as the t>pe ol material used numbers, geometrical 
forms, nonsense syllables, meaningful groups ol words and the 
readers familianh with them, furthermore. the a\ era gc amount 
recogni/ed at each fixation in reading is distitictly less, as a rule, 
than the a\erage amo^int of the same type of material axogni/ed 
at one hxation in a short-expovorc apparatus. I his is due largely 
to the iact that tn ihe latter ease the reader has fime to recall and 
organi/c the \arious impressions receded iKlore attention is 
directed lo a new unit- I he lact that the span recognition is not 
as largc^ on the a\erage, as the perceptual span has stimulated 
hoth in\estigatorsand teachers todc\elop methods of increasing 
the ^pan ol recognition which in turn greath impro\*s the 
elficiencx of the reader 

inasmuch as most of the studies oi perception in reading 
ha\e dealt v^ith onl> specific aspecfs ot the total problem, one 
should accept cautiously the vie^^ point of any single in\estigator 
concerning the nature of the perceptual process, paCh of scores of 
studies in this field add someth>ng ol importance to an under* 
standing of the perception ol words. The criucal summaries by 
such writers as Huey OO). Vernon (38), and linker (14: No, 82) 
pro\ide ihe best sources now available (or a comprehensive 
picture of findings and needed research, 

AppreheuHon of Meamnf^ 

OnK a limited number ol studies ha\e related specifically 
to the mental processes invohed in the apprehension of the 
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meaning of what is read. AlJ investigators agree that these 
processes are numerous and complex. The fact is also widely 
' recognized that the tuo basic processes in comprehension are 
first the arousal of meaningful associations uith words and 
groups of words as stimuli from the retina reach the visualcenters 
of the brain and. second, the fusion of these meanings into a chain 
of related ideas. In the first of ihese steps thechief resource of the 
reader is h^s background of related experience. Only in so far as 
the readers experiences relate in some form or other to the 
concepts or situations to which the author refers can the reader 
comprehend what is read. It follows that a readers meaning 
vocabular>'in terms of extent and richness is of large importance. 
In fact, it correlates more highly with comprehension than any 
other factor studied'thus far except intelligence (!r No. !79). 

In the act of reading, however, one cannot always rely on 
the meanings uhich he has previouslv attached to specific words. 
This is due to the fact that they are often used by the writer ma 
new or different sense. As a result the reader must search, 
sometimes quite vigorously^ for the specific meanings ithplied by 
the words read. The essence of this phase of the reading act. 
according to Richards (35), is to select and combine relevant 
items of experience that are implied by the immediate context, by 
the author's mood; tone* or intention, and by everything the 
reader knows that makes clear 'the meaning of a passage. Not 
infrequently, however, these sources of information are irxadequatp 
and the reader must make use of glossaries, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, textbooks, and even periodicals, movies, radio 
broadcasts, pictures, or direct contact with reality in an effort to 
discover appropriate meanings. 

As meanings are aroused or discovered, they ar^ so fused 
or related in the mind of the reader that the general meaning of 
the passage read is understood. According to Huey(30). James, 
and others the vanous elements of meaning are held before 
consciousness until the tofal meaning of the passage is 
understood. As a result it is possible for the reader to accept or 
modify the meanings which he first attached to particular words 
before using them in deriving the total meaning of a sentence or 
longer unit. The extent and variety of the mental activity involved 
in this aspect of reading has been described by Thorndike as a 
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result of detailed studies of the processes involved in reading: "^It 
consists in selecUnfE the 9ght elements of the situation and 
putting them together in the right relations^ and also with the 
right amount of weight or influence or forceforeach. The mind is 
assailed as it were by every word i' the paragraph. It must select, 
repress; soften, emphasize, correlate and organize, ad under the 
influence of the ri^t mental set or purpose or demand"" ( I: No. 
377. p. 329). 

The studies referred to above aiso led Thorndike to 
conclude that ''reading an explanator\' or argumentative 
paragraph in his (the pupils) textbooks on geography or history 
or civics, and (though to a les:^ degree) reading % narrative or 
description, involves the ^ame sort of organization and analytic 
action ofideasasoccurin thinki/igof supposedly higher sorts'"! I: 
No. 377. p. 331). 

One of the possible implications of the statement that 
meanings must be selerted and organized in the light of the "^right 
mental set or purpose or demand"" is that the mental processes 
invol\ed in reading var>^ with the purpose that takes the reader to 
the printed page. Evidence supporting this assumption was 
secured by Judd and Buswell who photographed the eye 
movements of 20 subjects. These subjects wer^ asked to read a 
ne^vspaper account a) rapidly merely to find out what it was 
about and b) ^arefully in order to answer questions about it. 
When the records were compared, was found that in most cases 
careful read ing was accompanied by a larger n umber of fixations^ 
by longer duration of fixations^ and by more regressive move- 
ments per line. These adjustments on the part of the reader 
indicated^ according to the investigators, that the processes 
involved in reading vary with the purpose. They concluded, 
therefore^ that a printed page turns out to be "^a source ofa mass 
of impressions which the acti.<^ mind begins to organize and 
arrange with reference to some pattern which it is trained to work 
out. K the mind is fitting together the impressions so as to bring 
into high relief grammatical distinctions^ the grouping of words 
and the distribution of cr phasis will be according to one pattern, 
if the mind is intent on something wholly diiTerent from 
grammar, as^ for example^ the experiences *vhich the author is 
trying to picture^ the whole mental and pliysrat attitude of the 
reader will be very different" (I: No. 203. p. 4). 
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The facts secured by Judd and Busweil atso indicate that 
the processes involved in reading differ with the kind of material, 
for example, poetry and scientific exposition, and with its 
difficulty. Other experimenters havepointed out that familiarity 
with the materia) read modifies the processes involved in 
apprehetMltng its meaning and the degree of concentration and 
effort required. The need is urgent for additional experiments 
which will identify more fully than has been done thus far the 
nature of the processes involved in securing a clear grasp of 
^l^ningand the extent and ways in which iheyare modified by 
the conditions under which one reads. 



Reaction to the Use of the Ideas Apprehended 

The discussion thus far has considered the processes 
involved in the recognition of words and the apprehension of 
meaning. As indicated earlier, the reader may engage also in a 
number of supplementary sttps or processes of which the 
following are exampte^: drawing infei^nces, seeing implications, 
and judging the validity of the ideas presented; making 
jtidgments concerning the quality, effectiveness, or completeness 
of the author^s presentations; comparing the views of different 
authors concerning the same issue; applying the idea.s gained to 
new sittiations; using the information secured in the solution of 
personal and social problems; and integrating the ideas gained 
through reading with previous experience to acquire improved 
patterns of thinking and of action. Whether an individual 
compares the ta^as read with previpus experience, judges their 
validity, or applies them in the solution of a personal problem 
depends on his motives, purposes, attitudes, and interests at the 
time, 

A comparison of what is involved in reading merely to 
discover an author^s views and in reading to judg^ critically the 
views presented reveals a significant advantage of the latter 
aspect of reading, ^'in the former case a good reader makes use of 
every clue to meaningthat he knows without letting any prejudice 

ol bias of his own influence his decision As the views of the 

author are recognized, however, the reader evaluates them 
critically in the tight of alt that he knows,judges their validity or 
worth, and accepts or rejects them with discrimination. 
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Obviously in iipprehending the meanings implied by the words 
used, the thinking of the reader is controlled by the author in 
reacting critically to the ideas pixsentcd the reader controls his 
own thtnking'^fiS: 27). 

Unfortunately very tittle experimentai evidence is available 
concerning the mental processes involved in the reader^s reaction 
to or use of the idea^ gained through reding. Obviously, they 
differ very little, if at all, from simiiarresponsestowhat isseenor 
heard.. In outlining procedures for the reader to adopt, specialists 
in reading have ^ound it necessary to draw heavily on general 
psychological analyses and classroom observations of the steps 
desirable in achieving specific ends. Tne following description by 
Strang is illustrative of most of the information now available: 
*'ln reading to obtain proof on any point the student will first 
formulate the assumptions which are to be studied. Then he wili 
select, as he reads, the ideas significantly related to the 
assumptions. He will search for evidence in support of or 
opposed to the assumptions and weigh each bit of evidence as he 
reads. If evidence accumulates against one of his original 
assumptions, he will change u. Finally, he will act upon the 
assumptions for which he has obtained proof. Judd has made a 
comprehensive analysis of the abilities required in scientific 
thinking which includes elements of obset.ation. analysis, 
synthesis, setectvve recall, and imagination as well as ability to 
recogni/e the problem, judge tha adequacy of data, discover 
essential relationships, and suspend Judgment until enough 
reliable evidence is available on which to draw conclusions, 
Training in thinking is an essential part of a program for the 
improvement of reading on the higher Icveis of comprehension 
and application'' (.^7: 

The foregoing statements make it clear that training 
puptis to react intelligently to and apply what is read is a very 
challenging responsibility. There is urgen* need of carefully 
plained studies which aim to discover, first, the nature of the 
mental processes involved in reading for various purposes, 
second, the conditions which determine progress or groMrth on 
the part of the reader, and, thirti. the types of guidance which are 
most effective. 
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III Factors Related to Growth in Reading 

It IS widdy recognized that progress in acquiring efiicient reading 
habits ts influenced by various factors and conditions, such as the 
learner'^s stage of development^ hts interest in reading, and the 
amount of incentive and guidance afforded by his toul 
environment* Interest in identifying such factors developed early 
in thb century with the discovery of individual differencxs in 
achievement and rate of growth and has remained at a high level 
to the present time. In the paragraphs that follow an effort will be 
made to summarize the majorfindings of research concerning the 
factors Associated with growth in different aspects of reading. 
Owing to the nature ^f the data reported in some of the 
investigations, it is ofteil impossible to determine whet hera given 
factor was merely associated with progress in reading or was 
causally related to it* Obviously more rigorous selection of data 
and further refmements in their sutisticaMreatment are essential 
in future studies bi this Held, 

Relation of Intetltgence td General Progress in Reading 

Because of its close relation to progress in every phase of 
reading, the mental capacity of the reader will be considered first. 
One of the early studies of the correlation between intelligence 
and silent reading achievement was reported by True (1: No* 
386)t who gave three intelligencetestsandfoursilent reading tests 
to 218 pupils in grades 4 to 8 inclusive* The coefficients of 
correlation obtained varied from **10 to "^.87 with a mean of 
about ^,50. The correlation was highest in the fourth grade, 
relatively high in the fltth and sixth grades* and somewhat lower 
in the seventh and eighth grades. The correlations were 
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somewhat higher in the case of thegrouf) inteUigence tests than in 
the case of the Stanford*Binet Intelligence Test. This was 
doubtlessdue to the fact that reading was involved to a greater or 
extent in the group intelligence tests* Early studies at the 
college level also revealed relatively high correlations when group 
intelligence tests were involved (k No, 407). The correlations 
, differed widely, however, for different parts of the intelligence 
tests used, suggesting that certain mental functions may be far 
more influential in'^reading than others. 

Recent studies have tended to be much more analytical 
and discriminating than earlier ones. For example, Leavell and 
Sterling (1 6: No, 70) found correlations between inteUigence and 
such basic factors in reading as number of fixations, number of 
r^resssions, duration of fixations, span of recognition, rate, and 
comprehension. The data secured showed "a fairly marked 
tendency" for the more intelligent children to do better in these 
various aspects of reading than the less intelligent. The size of the 
coefficients varied with the intelligence tests used. Furthermore, 
the differences between the superior and average intelligence 
groups were greater in more of the basic factors when the 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test was used than when the 
Mvers Mental Measure was used. 

With very few exceptions all the studies which have been 
reported show a greater or less degree of positive correlation 
between general intelligence and reading achievement. The fact 
that reported correlations are generally not above .40 to ,S0 
indicates that factors other than intelligence influence progress in 
reading. Variations in coefficients when different reading and 
intelligence tests were used are due to the fact that different 
aspects of reading and different combinations of mental 
functions were nfieasured. The neeu is urgent for the development 
of more refined measures of intelligence and for a clearer 
definition of '^e mental functions involved. Equally important is 
the need for more discriminating measures of progress in 
different aspects of readin and of achievement in reading 
different types of material atid in reading fordifferent purposes. 

Factors Related to Progress in Oral Reading 

In a study involving 1050 primary grade pupils, Oglesby 
(Ir No^ 282) classified them into three groups on the basis of their 
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intenigence scores. When oral reading tests were given it was 
found that the superior group usually, although not always, read 
the most rapidly, made the fewest errors, and attempted the 
hardest paragraphs. Thf fact that there was a large amount of 
overlapping indicated that factors other than intelligence 
influenced progress. 

Studies made during the last twenty-five years have 
identified many other factors that influence progress in oral 
reading. Briefly stated, they are nationality, sex* economic 
conditions, methods of teaching, provision for individual 
differences, an,i the amount read. For example, girls on the 
average make more rapid progress in learning to read aloud than 
do boys; children coming from favorable economic conditions d o 
better as a rule than less fortunate children; children who do 
much oral reading usually excel those who read little aloud; 
Jewish children who speak English make far ipore rapid progress 
as a rule than children of like attainments but belonging to other 
nationality groups. Additional factors and conditions which 
have frequently been associated with differences in progress but 
whose influence has not been so fully or objectively determined 
are school attendance, health, attitude of pupils toward reading, 
the ability of the teacher, the quality of the reading matenals 
used, the amount of time devoted to reading, detailed techniqiies 
of teaching, the out-of-school experiences of pupils* and the 
amount and character of the kindergarten training received. 
Carefully planned studies are needed to determine the character 
of the influence exerted by these factors. Furthermore, studies 
should be made of various combinations of factors and 
conditions to determine which are most favorable to rapid 
progress. 

Factors Related to Growth in Comprehension 

Because of the large importance of comprehension in 
most reading activities, the factors which influence its develop- 
ment merit careful consideration. A survey of the literature 
relating to such factors reveals two types of studies. The first and 
most frequent type was so organized that tittle more was achieved 
than to identify factors that were associated with differences in 
comprehension. Suggestive as such studies are they do not show 
whether given factors actually promote or retard growth in 
O 




comprehension. Many of the studies made in connection with 
public-school surveys are of this general cha^acter^ The second 
and most valuable type aimed to determine the relation of 
specific factors to progress in comprehension. Some of these 
studies were carefully organized; others failed to control or hold 
constant some of the variables. In such cases it was not always 
clear that a causal relationship actually existed. Nevertheless, the 
evidence now available concerning certain factors is sufficiently 
dependable to justify tentative conclusions. 

One of the most illuminating studies in this field was made 
by Milliard (f :; No., 170) who first identified through a survey of 
the literature of silent reading twelve factors that might influence 
comprehension. Six of them were eliminated from further study 
because satisfactory methods of isolating them could not t>e 
devised. An effort was then made to determine the relation to 
comprehension of the remaining six; namely, general intelligence, 
meaning vocabulary, rate of reading, ability to reproduce 
material read, tip movement and articulation, and ability to 
organize. Several tests of each of these factors were given. The 
results attained through the method of partial correlation 
showed that there was positive correlation between comprehen- 
sion and each of five of them. The zero order of correlations 
reaffirmed this relationship and showed the following order of 
importance among them:"intelligence» vocabulary,organi2ation* 
rate, reproduction.'' Later studies have verified repeatedly the 
existence of a positive relationship in the case of intelligence and 
vocabulary. Questions arise concerning the nature of the 
relationship in the case of ability to organize and to reproduce 
and in the case of rate of reading. 

A review of all evidence available shows that some of the 
factors which influence comprehension are inherent in the 
reader^ such as general intelligence, meaning vocabulary, 
backgiound of related experience, interest in reading, and to a 
limited extent, race, nationality, and sex. Other factors are 
pedagogical in nature, such as the trainin'^ and experience of the 
teacher a cleat definition of objectives in teaching comprehen- 
sion, a vigorous program of instruction and pupil guidance, and 
the amount of reading required. Still other factors are inherent in 
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the material read, such as its readability and the skillful use of 
pictures in the text (13: No. 40)* Wise utilization of these findings 
may materially affect practice in the future in organising 
instruction and in providing guidance that aims to improve 
comprehension. 

Factors Related to Improvement in Meaning Vocabulary 
Because of the large importance of meaning vocabulary in 
reading. Gray and Holmes (IS: No* 35) made an extended study 
of the literature on reading to identify factors that are related to 
its development. The evidence secured indicated that growth in 
meaning vocabulary is correlated more or less closely with intel* 
ligence, the nature of the instruction given, the experience and 
cultural influences of the pupils, and interest in the meanings of 
words. Other factors considered but which proved to have tittle 
or no correlation with growth in meaning vocabulary^ or 
concerning whfch the evidence was not conclusive, were sex, the 
study of Latin, and amount of reading. One of the most 
encouraging facts revealed was the large influence exerted by the 
kind of instruction given. 

Bonser, Burch, and Turner (I: No. 36). for example, 
compared the meaning vocabularies of pupils in two schools 
which differed widely in respect to the economic and social status 
of the families' represented. The test scores showed clearly that 
the pupils of one school ranked significantly higher in meaning 
vocabularies than the pupils of the othei although the former 
group was distinctly inferior in so:*ial and economic status and in 
intelligence scores. An analysis ofvarious factors that might have 
influenced vocabular> development led totheconclusionthatthe 
chief difference between the two groups lay in the kind of 
instruction provided. Some of the important characteristics of 
the curriculum of the school which ranked highest in meaning 
vocabulary were described as follows (1:. No* 36i p^. 716): a) *^lxs 
subject matter is intimately and vitally related toeveryday life— 
the schoolwork gives meaning and understanding of the daily 
activities of which the child himself is a part**; b) *^ht pupil is 
made to experience in his own life as much as possibleof the race 
experience that is of fundamental value": c) "the general plan of 
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work calls for initiative and constant participation on the part of 
pupils comparabieto that called forth by play and home Ufe*^</) 
"^he problem met hod of teaching, necessitating organi2ation and 
clean purposive thinking on the part of both ticacher and pupils^, 
e) **bccause the matter presented is vitally related to the life of the 
children their expression is spontaneou;;, free, and adequate." 
The detailed facts presented lend support totheconvi'nion of the 
experimenters that superiority was due largely tc **vhd}\7cd 
content, social motive, and humanized method/* 

From the results of the various studies reported thus far it 
ts obvious that four factors determine toalargecxtent the growth 
of a child s meanmg vocabulary; namely, his capacity to learn, 
the cnaracter of his environment, the nature and development of 
his interests, and the kind of instruction provided. Furthei 
experimentation is necdcj in each of inesc fields to indicate 
clearly the nature and extent of the isinaence exerted. 

Factors Related to Growth in Speed of Silent Reading 

The lat ge importi^ncethatat^cfll&s to speed of reading has 
stimulated many investigators to review the literature and to 
organize experimental studies to identify factors that influence it. 
As early as 1897 Quantz (1: No, 308) made an extended study of 
the factors that contribute to rapid reading. In hi? repr.t, he 
emphasized the following: good Visual perception, practice as 
determined by the amount of reading from childhood on, power 
of concentration, mental alertness estimated by rapidity of 
original composition, scholarly ability iis decided by college 
records, Quantz included in his li** only those factors which 
analysis andjudgment led htm to believe were causaOy related to 
speed of reading, , 

Almost a quarter o"^ i century later O'Brien (I; No, 2S0, F> 
37-77) Tnade an elaborate summary of exp»^mental literature 
reUting to speed of leading and conciudeo that the following 
factors influence the speed at which one reads: "praaice in rapid 
silent reading," amount of vocalization, "training in perception," 
the kirtd and difficulty of subject-matter, purpose of reading, 
^'Concentration of attention,'* ""ability to grasp the meamiigi"and 
^'reaction time,^ These fmdings support some of the eariier 
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conclusions of Quant/^ particularly with refereno: to the value of 
practice in rapid silent reading, power of concentration, and 
training in perception. I'he fact that speed of reading varies with 

I ability to concentrate and to grasp meaning ledQuantz. O'Brien, 
and tPiny later investigations to conclude that speed ot reading is 

i determined largely by the rate at which the mind can assimilate 
ideas rather than by the rate at which visual impressions are 
received and transferred to the brain. 

Early investigators, such as Reudiger and [^arborn. held 
tothe^iew that rapid readers in one type ofmaterial were usually 
rapid readers in other types also. Litter experimenters, while 
recognizing the general validity of this %iew. have points out 
numerous exceptions which they attribute primarily to differerces 

f in interest and familiarity. For example. Prcsseyand Pressey (1: 
No. 305) reached the following conclusion based on the results of 
tests including poetrv\ scientific material, and stories: "^A good 
reader in one type of subject-matter may very likely be a poor 
reader with other material." Furthermore^ Judd and BuswclKI; 
No. 203) found that different kinds of passages, such as miction, 
geography, rhetoric, easy verse, and algebra induced contrasting 
attitudes and distinctly different rates of reading on the part of 
individuals. Other investigations support the view that familiarity 
with the content what is read and the simplicity of a passage 
definitely influence speed of reading. 

Among the factors mentioned by O'Brien that influence 
speed of reading was ""reaction time.^'Traxler 01: No. 90) studied 
this relationship in the case of five high-school groups, using 
'Speed of associationofideas^'asameasure of reaction time. He 
found that while the relationship was not high, it'^was positive 
and high enough to be significant.'' He concluded that "there is 
ground for thinking that slow association rate may be so closely 
related to the retarded reading rate of some slow leaders that the 
teacher should not utilize the usual methods to get them to read 
more rapidly," 

When all of the evidence available is reviewed, it seems 
obvious that the following factors rank high in influencing speed 
of reading: the purpose of readmg.' the reader's familiarity with 
the content or related concepts; the kind of material read and its 
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difTiculty: the amount of thought given to the content while 
reading; the amount of tip movement whtle reading: the extent of 
practice in silent reading: and ability to grasp meaning readily as 
measured in part by reaction time^ or rate ofassociatton of ideas. 

Relation between Speed and 
Comprehension in Silent Reading 

Before concluding the discussion of factors that influence 
progress in jncadi^g, iU interrelations of speed and comprel^sion 
in silent reading should bf considered. This issue has been the 
subject of many heated controversies, A critical review of the 
expcnmemal literature in 192S (I: 124-31) led to the following 
conclusions: .1) There >s positive conxlation between speed and 
comprehension when ""children read carefully "" and when adults 
i.'rad at their normal rates or rapidly,^ In both cases the 
ik.*;^tionship is by no means invafiable, h) **JY%c degree of 
correction varies for children among school systems, schools, 
grades, and classes."" and for adults among the different groups 
tested, The correlation between speed and comprehension in 
the case of chiMren varies with such factors as the ""kind of 
difficulty of passages.''""thepurpose of reading.""and the measure 
of comprehension used. Mature readers, on theavcra^. seem to 
grasp more of the ideas ofa passage at a single reading if they read 
slowly than if they read at iheir normal rates. On ihe other hand, 
if the number of ideas per unit of time isihc measure such persons 
make higher £;cores when reading rapidly. 

Studies made during the last decade have been extremely 
critical of the techniques used in earlier investigations. Kor 
example, in 1932 Tinker (10: No, 77) reviewed the results of 
previous studies and presented new evidence. His studies led to 
ihe conclusion that dissimil^ materials used in various reading 
tests do not yield comparable scores, that the many rtading skills 
are somewhat indepenc^ent. and that *"the only adequate method 
of discovering the true relation between speed and comprehen- 
sion"" is to measure them '^on the same or strictly comparable 
material,"" Data obtained by Tinker in harmony with this 
principle revealed very high iniercorrelations and led htm to 
conclude that "^here is a close rel::!tion between speed and 
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comprthension/* Additional studies concerning he degree of 
correlation ^whcn reading different types of matcnai, when 
reading materials of different lt\tl^ of difficulty, and when 
reading for different purposes would be very illuminating, 
[-^urther research is needed also to determine the effect of 
different types of teaching upon the degree of correlation 
between speed and comprehension and the reasons why the 
findings var> widely among different schools and classes and at 
different grade levels. 

The fact that significant positive correlations have been 
found between spted and comprehension doe^ not justify the 
practice of urging pupils to read as rapidly as they can. On the 
contrary, experiments sho*A that increasing the rate of reading 
will most iikely result in a decrease in comprehension. The 
practical procedure justified by the evidence now available is that 
pupils should be urged to read only as rapidly as they can achieve 
well the purpose that takes them to the printed pages. 
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IV, Interest in Reading 



Studies rdating to reading interests have been reported for at 
teasi fifty years. One of the earliest studies published appeared 
anonymously in the May. 1889. issue of Education under the title 
"What Do Pupils Read?** During the nineties at least seven 
studies were mcde of the reading interest of elementary* and 
secondary-school puptts and of adults^ They were concerned 
lari^ty with library withdrawals, favorite books of boys and girH. 
literature and characters that^appealed most strongly, and 
changes in reading interests from chiMhood to adulthood. 

During the period from 190U to 1920 a relatively small 
number of studies of reading interests were publishe^d. lite 
average was less than one a year Jordan's comprehensive report 
(I: No. 198) m 1921 included a summary of twenty previous 
studies and two original experiments. From 1920to 1929intcrest 
in this Held increased very rapidly. By 1929 Gray and Munroe(6; 
No. 47) reported aint.'^st a hundred studiesof the reading interests 
ofetementary an .secondary pupils. During the foil owing decadr 
interest in this field continued to increase steadily and at present 
0940) approximately two hundred published studies are 
available. 

Many of the early investigators employed a questionnaire 
as the means of obtaining data relative to reading interests. Other 
methods include analysis of book withdrawals in libraries; 
observation of children in classrooms, in libraries* and ^t home; 
and conferences with readers. In a few cases the investigator has 
sought to determine under controlled conditions the preferences 
of pupils, or the effect of a selected procedure on gi'owth in 
interest and in the expressed preferences of pupils. When 
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properly organized* the experimental proc^urc is valid and 
htghly productive, but tt is exceedingly expensive or time and 
energy. 

The data available in respect to most issues concerning 
reading interests have usually been secured in various ways and 
often without adequate controls; hence great care must be 
observed in drawing conclusions from them. The need i;:S^eat for 
an extension and refinement of the techniques of investigation in 
this Held and for the study of more problems under comparable 
conditions and through the use of corresponding techniques. Of 
even greater importance is the need forstudies which can identify 
latent as well as developed interests and discriminate between 
basic interests and these which are th^ product of mere 
circumstance, such as the availability of books of particular 
types. 

Some oi the major findings and conclusions are presented 
under two headings: a) significant facts concerning reading 
interests and preferences; h) factors and conditions that influence 
reading interests. For the reading interests of adults see the 
section on the "sociology of reading." 

Significant Facts Concerning 
Reading Interests and Preferences 

Summaries prepared by various mvestigators, such as 
Jordan (I No. l98),Gray(l: 1 58-74), Gray and Munroe{6: No. 
47), Celestine (7: No. 15). Friedman and Nemzek (U: No, 28j, 
and Anderson (25: 217-7 1), have identified many faas concerning 
reading interests and preferences of which the following are 
highly significant, 

I . Of large importance are the trends revealed by studies 
of the extent to which children read: a) The percentage of pupils 
whorc^d books independently increases rapidly during the early, 
middle, and upper grades and remains relatively high on the 
average, but not uniformly so in different schools, during the 
secondary-school period, h) The average number of books read 
independently varies from ten to twenty in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. During the succeeding grades two distinct 
tendencies appear. In some schools a high average is maintained; 



in other schools the number ot books read on the average 
decreases notably. The latter trend is often attributed to 
distractions, to (he increasing demands niade by datly assignments 
on high-school puptis. and to the greater prominence of other 
interests.^ 

2. Concerning newspapers and magazines the Ondings 
indicate that a large pe/centagc of children above the third grade 
who have an opportunity to do so look at and read the former 
and. to a lesser extent, the latter In the middle and upper grades 
the percentage of children who read newspapers and magazines 
regularly continues to increase. In some high schools studied, 
practically all pupils reported that they engaged regularly in 
newspaper or magazine reading or both. In other schools the 
findings were very disappointing. According to Levi ( 16: No. 72) 
the tenth grade ranks lowest at the second ary-schooi levet in 
newspaper readmg and in interest in current events. These 
findings, as well as those referred to m the preceding paragraph, 
indicate that the secondary school forms a critical period in 
respect to the reading habits of many young people. They show 
too that these schools face challenging reading problems which as 
yet have not been satisfactorily solved. 

3. The results of published studies are in agreement 
concerning the^dleral types of material preferre^j by children 
and young people, a) Pupils in both elementary and secondary 
schools read more fiction than any other type of mater^il and like 
it better When interest in juvenile fiction declines, pupils often 
fail to do additional reading becarse the home^ the school, and 
the library^ fail to ptovide appropriate materials or to arouse new 

^ and compelling mterests^ ^) Children and young people select Tor 
recreational reading a relatively small number o( factual or 
informational bocks. Studies by Uhl No. 63) and ST:.;'h (3: 
So. 46) show that pupds enjoy informational material that is 
simply and attractively written. As a resuh of the increasing 
attention given to the preparation of informational books for 
children, the amount of such reading has increased slowly but 
steadily during recent years, r) Pupils at all age levels with but 
rare exceptions prefer prose to poetry. Uhl found, however, that 
the reasons offered for not liking pt)ctry usually attached to 
particular poems, hurthermore. some evidence has appeared 
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which supports the contention that the prevailing disUke for 
)>oetry among children is due in part to the poems they are asked 
to read and the methods of instruction used. 

4 The outstanding fact about the reading preferences of 
children is that they differ widely at each grade and age leveL 
Such differences can be readily explained by the fact that the 
interest of boys and girls differ to a greater or less extent with 
mental age, brightness, reading achievement* home environment* 
and previous experiences. It follows that a wide range of reading 
materials Tiust be available at any grade level in order to provide 
adequately for the reading mterests of all members of a group. 

5. Although the readinginterests of pupils differ widely at 
the respective grade levels* certain mtercsts are more characteristic 
of pupils in some grades than in others. For example, Celestine 
(7: No. ,15) found that children in the earliest grades were in 
general interested in animal stories, stones of children and 
familiar experience, nature stories of the fanciful type* and the 
simpler fairy^ tales. Between the ages of eight and ten animal 
stories of a realistic nature* stones of home and school life, of 
children in other lands* and of adventure, asexpressed tn the Boy 
Scout Series* become increasingly popular. During the period 
from ten to twelve La?ar (15: No. 49) found that the following 
elements made a general appeal: aaion, adventure* animal life 
and nature, child life* excitement, humor^^mischief* thrills, 
mystery, realism, sportsmanship and bravery, suspense. Between 
twelve and fifteen broader interests are exhibited Sy boys and 
girls in their social and natural environment; histc biography, 
and adventure become increasingly inteiestin^. books and 
articles on hobhics. how to make things, and specialised interests 
art read widcK: furthermore, fiction of the sensational and 
mystery types is \crv popular. Such findings indicate that the 
interests of children change with increasing age and maturity. A 
more detailed analysis of published evidence shows that reading 
interests at any level merge gradually into those of another. 
\arying with such factors as mental age, sex, background of 
experience, home influence, and availability of materials. 

6. Comparisons of the reading interestsof boys and giris 
reveal few significant differences in the primary grades. Between 
ten and thirteen years of age, however, striking differences 





appear. Boys become increasingly interested m accounts of 
sports, sRiventure, war and scouting whereas girls become 
increasingly absorbed in stories of home and school life, fatry 
stones, and love stories. By the age of fifteen reading interests of 
both sexes are more or less definitely established. As indicated by 
the results of various studies, boys prefer newspapers and current 
events, accounts of sports, and materials relating to topics of 
special intei^st^n the fteld of vocational activities. Girls express 
increasing preference for biography, books of humor, the all* 
fiction type of magazine, and poetry. In considering the interests 
of either boys or girls, those that are common to both sexes must 
be kept clearly in mind. 

' 7. Comparisons of the reading interests of children of 
\ar>ing levels of intelligence reveal significant differences. Green 
(3: \o. 25) found, for example, that pupils of low mental ability 
"^preferred children as characters in their stories* read less current 
news, and less cbout specialized interests than those having 
medium or high intelligence/* She also found more chronic 
readers of "series" books among the former. Terman and Lima 
(3: No. 49) reported that gifted children read more "science, 
history, biography, trave! folk tales, nature and animal stories, 
informational fiction, poetry, drama, and encyclopedias'" and 
less "emotional fiction and stories of adventure and mystery.** In 
a study extending over a number of years. Witty and Lehman(12: 
No. 108) found no evidence of apeak in reading interest at about 
fifteen years of age as reported in some schools. Thedata of these 
investigators indicated that gifted girls read more than gifted 
boys, but in the case of magazines and newspapers this 
^ relationship is reversed. 

8. Throughout the last twenty-five years the results of 
studies of what pupils read independently have been disappointing 
when thequality and literary merit of the material are constdered. 
I his is true even in the ca^e of college graduates The attitude of 
investigators in general is well illustrated by the following 
conclusion of Persons (14. No. 62): "Does not the preponderance 
of fiction, the absen&^ of reading that challenges the power to 
appraise and evaluate, the slight attention paid to poetry, the 
undiscrtminating choice of magazines^ the occupation with the 
tabloid newspaper^'suggest a responsibility and offer a challenge 
to supervisors and teachers. 
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9, As a result of a study extending over a Jecade or 
more. Rasche (14: No. 68) reached the significant conclusion that 
the chief improvement made thus far in the reading interests of 
young people was among those who had {earned to read with 
reasonable ease and understanding. He pointed out the urgent 
need of vigorous effort in the near future to improve' the 
attainments of poor readers, to provide simple materials that 
rel: te to their interests, and to stimulate desirable motives for 
reading, 

10^ As a result of an elaborate survey among teachers and 
librarians^ Rasche (4: No, 87) found that numerous methods of 
stimulating and directing reading interests have been developed 
and are in wide use both in the classroom and in the library. 
Through his efforts, as well as those of others, constructive 
suggestions are now available for all who are interested. 



Factors and Conditions that Influence Reading Interests 
Studies of reading interests and preferences have been 
supplemented by many investigations which throw tight on the 
factors and conditions that promote or modify them* The results 
of these studies are very encouraging in that they show clearly 
that reading interests are influenced by many factors and 
conditions which the school or home can control 

1, Experiments carried on by Bamberger (1: No, 16) 
indicated clearly that the physical makeup of books influenced 
the choices of primary-grade pupils. In general books possessing 
the following characteristics we repreferred: size— seven and one^ 
half inches long by five inches wide by one inch thick; colors— 
blue^ red^ and yellow; many illustrations with crude and 
elementary colors, ^'having a high degree of saturation and a 
great deal of brightness ""; pictures with storytelling qualities; wide 
margins^ at least an inch in width. Some of these conclusions are 
tentative and require further experimentation for verification. 
The results suggest a type of consideration that is very important 
and that is receiving increasing attention, 

2, Personal experience and experiments showclearly that 
teachers^ preferences influence pupils^ choices to a s'^nifkiant 
extent* In a study including seventy-three classes distributed 
from the thin) to the eighth grade inclusive. Wightnian (1: No, 
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417) fourid that **the book the teacher most preferred and was 
enthusiastic over was pretty generally the one the class 
preferred/* According to Wightman, the lesson taught by these 
findings "^is that interest and inspiration are contagious and are 
essential if the great majority of public^school children ever form 
a love for reading/* 

3, In an experiment among seventh-grade pupils Green 
M: No, 144) found that participation in developing standards for 
use in selecting books to read definitely influenced the choice of 
books read later She attributed this to the fact that the training 
received developed standards whieh continued to function in the 
free choices of pupils. Although the evidence presented is not 
conclusive it suggests the possibility of directing preferences 
through carefully planned training and guidance, 

4, The comparative study of magazines has been found 
by Barnes (5: No, S)to be helpful in providingcritical knowledge 
of the relative merits of different types of magazines and in 
developing acceptable standards for the selection of [periodical 
literature, 

5, A free-reading program, as contrasted with a prescribetf 
program, is according to LaBrant (14: No, 4S) of great value in 
secondary schools in broadening the experiences and reading 
interests of pupils. This was particularly true when the guidance 
provided developed certain criteria relating to reading, 

6, In a study made in Minneapolis by Cutright and 
Brueckner (6: No, 24), it was found that, all other things being 
equal availability of books, as measured by distance of a school 
from a library, is a vital factor in promoting reading interests. 
This finding harmonizes w'th the results of studies of accessibility 
at more matu.e levels, 

7 The foregoingstudyshowed also that mere accessibility 
is no guarantee that pupils are interested in or engage in 
recreatory reading, "The necessity and importance of a 
constructive attack on the program in recreatory reading are 
emphasized by the results of this investigation** (6: No, 24* ^% 



8. V irious studies at both the elementary- and the 
secondary-school levels provkJe conclusive evidence that difficulty 
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of comprehension vitally affects the child's interest iKwhai is 
read. Books that are within the pupil's graspare discussed more 
freely, are completed in a larger percentage of cases, and serve 
more frequently as a point of departure for additional reading 
than is true it^.he material cannot be understood readily by the 
pupil. 

9. As early as 1925 Jordan (3: No. 27) secured evidence 
which led him to conclude that the popularity of fiction was due 
in part '*tothe greaterdevelopment and patronage of the moving 
pictured A year later Walter (4: No. secured evidence that 
motion pictures aid materially in shaping the reading interests 
and tastes of girls. Subsequent studies confirm these early 
findings and show clearly that those who attend movies most 
usually read the larger number of books Jn the judgment of some 
this is due to the fact thai one who has broad interests will seek 
the companionship of books and go to the movies to satisfy them. 
There is much evidence, however, tosupport the view that movies 
help to arouse interests which are later satisfied through reading, 

10. In a comparative study of'the reading interests of 
high-school pupils in lllinoi;^ and Georgia, Punke (15; No. 61) 
found that the pupils who had radios in the home reported more 
leisure reading than did others. He found also that pupils in 
Illinois read more than those in Georgia. He attributed this 
difference largely to '^limatic conditions. 

The studies to ;vhich reference has been made relate to 
*ome of the most important problems faced today in teaching 
reading. Because of the large place which reading holds in the life 
of most children, it is important that research continue in this 
field until far more is known concerning the reading interests ^nd 
preferences of pupils and the factors and conditions that 
influence them. In addition continued experimentation is 
necessary in order to refine techniques now available and to 
develop new ones for stimulating and directing the reading 
interests of pupils representing different intelligence levels and 
home influences. 
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V. Reading Readiness 

The Report of the National CommUtee on Reading (33) gave 
exphcit recognition in t92S to the fact lhat ali pupils who enter 
the first grade are not equally well prepared for reading. It also 
emphasized the importance of training and experience that 
prepare for reading and identified, largely on the basts of 
experience, a series of rectuisites for beginning reading* Since the 
publication of this report numerous studies have been made of a 
sciks of bijues rclaiing to reading readiness. Some of the earliest 
of these studies emphasized the importance of better preparation 
for reading by calling attention to the surprisingly large 
percentage of nonpromotions at the end of the first grade due to 
faihire to make satisfactory progress in reading. 

The problem which has been studied most extensively 
relates to the faaors which influence reading readiness. As early 
as I92S Arthur (3: No. 2) studied the progress of 171 flrst^grade 
children and reached t^e conclusion that mental age is a very 
important factor in reading achievement. Studies by McLaughlin 
(6: No. 62) m Los Angeles aitd San Diego also supplied evidence 
that many of the first-grade pupils assigned to reading classes 
were mentally so t mmature that they were unable to learn to read 
successfully^ 

The results of such studies were soon supplemented by 
findings concerning the optimum menu! age for beginning 
reading. As ea riy as 1929 Raybold (7: No. 77) showed that pupils 
with a mental age of 76 months made more rapid progress in 
learning to read than those who were less mature. The 
investigator suggested^ however^ that further research was 
necessary to determine whether reading could be taught 
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successfully to a less mature group. Two years later Morphett 
and Vr'ashbumc (8: No. 74) compared the progress of first-grade 
pupils of diffeitnt chronological and mental ages in vocatmlary 
mastery* oral readinp and general reading progress and 
concluded that a mental age of 6.S years is the optimum time at 
which to begin reading. They found, however, that some pupils 
between the mental ages of 6.0 and 6.S years made satisfactory 
progress. 

Investigators began early to identify other factors and 
conditions that influenced cr were associated with progress in 
learning to read. For example. Risser and Elder (S:. No. 77) 
MacLatctry (S: No. 50), and Teegarden (11: No. 81) found in 
general that pupils who received kindergarten training made 
more rapid progress in reading than those who did not. 
Teegarden found also that kindergarten*t rained pupils hsd less 
tendency to reverse a nd confuse letters, due doubtless to practice 
in observation ami in the discrimination of <ii2e and form. Other 
investigators directed attention to additional factors, such as 
physical 5tne$s, emotional subility. conduct, and generalability 
to do first-grade work (S: No. 76): experiences relating to the 
themes to which the selections in beginning reading material 
relate (11: No. 92); ability to discriminate between letters and 
words (f 3: No. 19); and special training in language in thecase of 
children y^ith foreign-langua^ handicaps (13: No. 3S). In 1936 
Harrison (13: No. 4S) summarized both experimental evidence 
and expert opinion concerning the factors influencing reading 
readiness and outlined types of training and experience that 
prepare pupils for reading. 

Paralleling the appearance of Harrison's report. Witty 
and Kopel(14: No. 92) prepared a critical survey of the scientific 
studies of reading readiness to determine the amount and 
chanicter of the progress made in this field. As a result of this 
analysis they concluded that reading should be delayed "^ntil 
children's background of experience and mental growth enable 
them to find meaning m the tasks presented to them; and until 
this proofs of maturation has engendered a condition in which 
reversals are few and perception of words and other meaningful 
units is possible."" T^ey implied that reading should be postponed 
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for most children until they are about 8 or 9 years of age although 
they recognized that some **wiU turn spontaneoush' jyfully.and 
successfully to reading in Grade I (o» ^arlier),^ 

The pronouncement by Witty and Kopel has been 
preceded and followed by a series of intensive studies which 
aimed to determine with great accuracy the relation of various 
factors to success or failure in beginning reading* Gates and Bond 
( I i: No. 39), for example, secured evidence that the relationship 
between some of the factors studied and progress in learning to 
read was by no means invariable. Their findings indicated also 
that reading readiness is not determined unifocmly by the 
pret^ence of certain attitudes or attainments but i"^ the result of 
combinations of factors that differ somewhat in individual cases. 
Furthermore, the data secured showed that physiological 
handicaps, especially sensory, may interfere with pro^^ess in 
reading at any stage of development. The remedy in such cases 
lies, in part at least, in the ^correction of the difficulties or 
adjustments to them rather than merely waiting tor time to cure 
them " 

In a subsequent study, Gates(14; No, 32) secured evidence 
which does not justify the postponement of reading until children 
are 8 or 9 years of age. By employing modern methods well 
adapted to individual differences, he lound that reasonable 
progress in learning to read can be made by most first-grade 
pupils. He concluded, therefore, that "statements concerning the 
necessary mental age at which a pupil can be intrusted tolearn to 
read are essentially meaningless,** He does not deny that mental 
age is a factor in reading readiness nor dues he oppose the plan 
"of attempting to determine the mental-age level or other 
characteristics of the pupil needed for making a successful 
beginning in reading," His findings emph^isize the importance of 
studying these factors in relation to the nature of the program 
followed in teaching beginning reading. 

Studies of the factors relating to reading readiness have 
been accompanied by various efforts to determine through 
objective tests a pupil's readiness for reading. As early as 1930 
Deputy (8: No. 29) gave first-grade pupils a mental test» a visual- 
visual association test, a lest of word selection, a visual-'auditory 
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association test* and a test of content comprehension and recall. 
Correlations between the test scores and reading achievement 
showed that the mental test provided the best single means of 
predicting reading achievement. The other tests, however 
increased the predictive value of the mental test. 

Stimulate t>y such findings as those of Deputy, a number 
of investigations have attempted to develop reading*readiness 
tests. For example, Lee, Clark, and Lee (11: No. 60) prepared a 
test which according to their data has a reliability coefficient of 
.97 and predicts scores on reading tests **better than two 
intelligence tests'* and more accurately than did kindergarten 
teachers through the use of a scale of qualities designed for the 
purpose. Monroe {13: No. 62) also prepared a battery of reading* 
aptitude tests (visual, auditory, motor, articulation, language, 
and laterality) and presented evidence of their value in predicting 
success or failure in first-grade reading. 

As tests of reading readiness developed, studies were 
made of their relative merits and of their value a^%ompared with 
or used in conjunction with mental tests. After reviewing all the 
evidence available. Witty and Kopel (14: No. 92) concluded that, 
""when used in conjunction with an intelligence test and teachers* 
judgments of reading readiness in terms of health and physical 
and social maturity, these devices appear very helpful in 
determining when children should begin to receive reading 
instruction.** These conclusions were supplemented helpfully by 
the findings of Senour( 14: No. 70)'vho compared the value of the 
Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test and the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test. He found that either test may be used to 
advantage in predicting success in reading and that neither test 
has a distinct superiority over the other. Additional studies have 
been reported by Wright (14; No, 94). Grant (15: Nos. 30-31). 
Ca]vert(lS;No. 9). Dean(l6: No. 23). Huggett (16: No. S9)and 
Petty ( 16: No. 86). All of them support in general the conclusions 
of Witty and Kopel. Some of the evidence presented indicates 
that a well^onceived reading-readiness test ha slightly greater 
predictive power than an intelligence test although the difference 
is slight. Whereas tlte results of studies of the relative merits of 
different reading-readiness tests indicate that some of them rank 
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higher than others, final conclusions cannot t>e drawn unlii more 
extended studies hav^. t>ecn made. 

The fact w;;s emphasized b> certain investigators that 
reading*readii>ess tests dfffcr in predictive value among schools 
and puriis, Pcxix <16: No, 86K for example, pointed out that such 
factors as hcm;\ social status, health, and disciplinary or 
personality problems might outweigh the influence of certain 
other factor'> that correlate highly in general with success in 
learning to read. Again, Gates, Bond, and Russell (16: No, 41) 
e:nphasized the fact that, to **the extent that the teacher's 
methods influence the pupiPi; technicues of learnings they also 
affect the predictive value of tests. Thus» if a teacher effectively 
emphasizes edrly phonetic attack, tests of blendin^^ rhyming, 
etc. are likely to give hig ;ercorrelations with reading progress in 
Iter class than in the class of a teacher who places less emphaisis 
on the phonetic approach/'Thus,step by step, various facts and 
coTKlitions that must he considered tn iletermining the predictive 
value of re<!ding-readiness tests are b:ing identtfled, 

A limited number of experiments have been reported 
which aimed to determine the efffct on reading readiness of 
changes introduced into the ^ichoors program- Waters ( 1 1 - No. 
^2) studied the types of experiences that pupils should have in 
order to read and understand the content of the readers used in 
the first grade. She then provided in the kindergarten types of 
experiences needed and found that an experimental group made 
lar more rapid progress in reading during the flrst grade than did 
a control group. Peterson < !4: No. 63) used the results of reading- 
readiness tests and other types of information in classifying first- 
grade pupils into "ready to read" and "^transition"* groups. The 
tatter group was given special training whii:h ain:ed to prepare 
them for reading. The rapid progress made in reading during the 
remainder of the year ied Peterson to conclude that the 
orientation program had been very successful. Woods (15: No. 
9S Secured evidence of the value of so-called transition rooms tn 
which training and experience that prepare for reading were 
provided. Although she admitted that the adoption of this plan 
had proved helpful to individual pupils, she felt that it obscured 
the real need which in her judgment was the postponement of 
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reading. In the light of the facts presented earlier, her assumption 
may be seriously questioned. 

The foregoing summary indicates that real progress has 
been made in securing an understanding of the, factors and 
conditions that influence rea ng readiness and the types of 
measure that predict succeiis in learning to read. With the facts 
now available it should be possible to carry on studies in the 
future that will be very productive in clarifying thinking 
concerning ibc requisites for learning to read, in developing tests 
that will reveal tht extent of a pupil's readiness for reading, and in 
modifying teaching in ttvprereadingperiod in order to promote 
desirable types of growth. 
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VI. Aims, Organization, and Time Allotment 
of Reading in the Grades 

Although the aims of tcactting reading have been discussed 
widely during recent years, the results of very fw scientific 
studies of this problem have been published. The views that 
prevaited a quarter of a century ago are well represent^ by the 
results of the two studies. One of them H: No. lib) shows :he 
""most uesirable results or outcomes of the teaching oteMdingin 
the elementary schooPas reported by 7 tS teachers malarge city. 



Per Cent 
of Teachers 
Reporting 



Appreciation of good literature ...... ^ .;. . 

Abilit) to comprehend .... ,w ... ^ .. ^ ...... 

To secure infcrmatmn . ...... v ^ ^ ...... 

Improvement in oral-reading ability . x 

Entargement of vocabulary ^. 

Mastery of the mechanics of reading , 

Training for leisure ^ <. ^..v 

Improvement in oral and written Erglish 
Improvement m study habits ..^ . ^ ...... . 

Development of genera! mental qualities 
Ability to reproduce and uttlt/e materials 



68 
64 

40 

24 
15 
j5 
14 
10 
7 



read . . ^ 

Moral training , 
l;se of books . . 



6 
6 
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Astud^'(l No. 314) by Rcinoch) provided an an:^Jysis of 
the aims and content of readmg instruction as given in 44 state 
courses of study for rural schools. The aims which appeared most 
frequently were not materially different from those listed above. 
However such ams as "intelligent interpretation^and "power of 
discriminative reading" seemed to receive greater emphasis. In 
general the aims that stood out most prominently in the two 
studies were"appreciation of good literature," ^'comprehension" 
and "intelligent interpretation," "effective oral reading," and a 
**master>^ of the mechanics ofreading.;'Thc results of such studies 
have serious limitations. They indicate primarily what teachers of 
reading and literature have emphasised in the past and what has 
appeared mos! frequently in courses of study. They summarise 
current practice rather than s^.^ k to determine the most valuable 
functions of reading in school or m socta) lile. 

■ The procedures involved in ihe latter type of study arc 
illustrated in an Investigation by Bobbitt (I: No 33). Hc 
requested the teachers of literature to select from a comprehensive 
' list those abilities "which should bckeptin\iewasthegoalsofthe 
work in literature and general reading " After the teachers had 
selei;ted the abilities, a stat^nient of objectives was drawn up and 
submitted to them for further consideration. An advantage of 
this^procedureLsthatit is forward-looking and seeks todetermint 
what the schools should aim at rather than what tiiey ?re at 
present doing, A serious limitation of the procedure is that the 
aims selected are based solely on teacher judgment. The list is 
only as valid as tht* judtEFi ^nts ot *eachers arerefintuand exact. 

During the last fifteen year^ the aims of teaching- fv^ading 
have been defined largely on the basis ot analyst, and the 
judgments of experts m the field. For example, tht Naiu;n,al 
Comirittee on Reading (33) adopted in 1925 the ft^Uowmi: 
objectives of instruction m reading rich and varied experience 
through reading: strong mott\cs for and permanent terests in 
reading: and desirable reading attitudes and economical and 
effective habits and skills. Ihis analysis was continued b> 
subsequent committees which presented their finotngs in 19,16 
(34) and m 1940 (25) Ihe frequent preparation of such reports 
douDtless accounts in Itirge measure for the absence of more 
objective studies since 1925 




Organization of the Curriculum in Reading 

As the results of scientirtc studies ot readmg have become 
axailable* \arious efforts have been made to develop valid 
reading programs. The product of such efforts isexemplirted in 
reports on reading in 1925 (33) and 1936(34). The essential steps 
inxoKed are: a) a critical suixey and appraisal of ihe studies 
uhjch throw light on the natiire of reading, the general course of 
11% development, and the factors that influence growth at each 
k\el of advaiiccmeni: h) deliberate %tud> to determine the 
implications of ihe findings as to the nature of the reading 
program: <) the organi/ation of a reading program that 
harmoni/e> with pertinent facts about child dexelopment and 
gronth in reading. I he ^alue ot the resulting proposals depend in 
large measure upon the adequac> of the scientific exidence 
axailablc and the efficiene\ with which it ts anaK/ed and 
interpreted. 

Without doubt the most elaborate effort (29) thus far to 
organi/e a reading program on the baMs of scientific studies 
i*j>pcared in ^93**. The results ot scores of investigations relating 
to growth in attitudes and traits, tochildr ns interests in reading, 
and to growth in specific phases of reading were studied with 
great care. The facts identified justified three general conclusions: 
tlrst, pupils pass through, various stages of development on their 
wa> to maturity m reading: second, the rate of progress varies 
widcl) among indixiduals: and. tliird. indixidual Variations ^{ a 
given grade level arc due to the learners general stage of 
dcxelopment. his interest in reading, his attainments ano 
difficulties in reading, his ability to learn, his nationality and 
background, and the amount ant'effectixencss of the stimulation 
;*nd guidance that he receixes. further anaKsis of the results of 
axailable studies showed thit a program of reading instruction 
could be organized to vantage in terms of fixe broad stages of 
dexelopment: a) the stage at which readiness for reading ts 
attained; the initial stage in learnmg to read: < ) the stage of 
rapid progress in fundamental reading attitudes and habits*^ ^ 
the stage at which expenenee is extended rapidly through reading 
and incieased poiten efficiency, and excellence are attained; 
the stage at which reading interests, habits, and tastes a re refined. 
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in presenting the foregoing statements, the fact is 
recognUed that the \aiicliiy of the stages mentioned has not been 
experimentally determined. They represent rather the judgment 
of individuals concerning the type of reading program that is 
justified by the results of scientific studies. Before these proposals 
can be finally accepted, further investigation is needed concerning 
the nature of reading, the course of its development* and the 
factors and conditions that infiuence progress. Furthermore, 
wide experimentation is needed to determine the best character- 
ization of each stage of development, the teaching problems that 
are (.ommon to cuo or more of them, and the problems peculiar 
to each. 

Time Allotment 

For many decades more 'ime was rever\ >n vhe daily 
schedule for reading than for any other subject. AnthmeEic was 
its nearest competitor. A summ ir^ of available e\idcace in 1925 
led to the following conclusions: **a) Schooi^i ?n the large cities are 
giving more time to reading in each grade thin are schools in the 
smaller cities orcounty schools, ^i) More tif?ie is given to reading 
in the first fSrade than in any other grade, r) The amourtt of time 
given to -xadtng decreases more or tess gradually from the first 
grade to the eighth grade,^ J) There are very vildc differences 
among cttici and within school systems as to the amount of time 
devoted to reading in any gi\en gr^ide. e) Th^re is a distinct 
tendency to give less attention than formerly iu arbitrary daily 
time allotments" 34-35)^ 

In commenting on the data prescm^d in Table 11 the 
compiler stated that they "offer scam supjiort tc the statement 
often heard recent l> that less time isgnen to r^adsnt: instruction 
now than was given a few years ago. Apparently forscveral years 
it has been custom ar\ to gi\e 75 to HO minutes ada\ to reading n 
grade I, gradually decreasing that amofint to M) or .13 minute » a 
da> in grade V I." Since 19.1 1 man\ school s\ stems havedefmucly 
reduced the time allotted to reading: however, no data arc 
available which summan/c the situation within the last tuo or 
three years I he statement should be added that most of the 
studies reported thus lar arc more or less unsatislactory because 
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information concerning i ^nmber of minutes reserved for the 
reading period give very httie insight coneerning the total 
amount and character of the guidance given* 



TABLE ;i 



Average Time Ailotmems as Reported in Eight 
Different Investigations^ 
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VIL Nature, Content, and 

Grade Placement of Reading Materials 

During the last two decades school curricu!ums have undergone 
mdtcal reorganization. It would be natural toassume under ^hese 
conditions that the nature and content of the mateaais useJ in 
teaching pupils to read would be carefully tnvestiga)^. A survey 
of studies relating to reading shows that only a limited number of 
such tnvestigattonjQ have been made. Those reported may be 
classified as follows:^ studies of the reading materials recom- 
mended in courses of study and those provided or actually used in 
school systems; studies of the content of readers; the vocabulary 
of readers; and the difficulty and grade placement of reading 
materials. 

Studies of the Reading Materials 
Recommended or Used Most Frequently 

A type of study which has been quite prominent in the past 
is concerned with the books and selections recommended most 
frequently in courses of study or provided or actually used in the 
schools, in 1913, for example, Bobbitt, Boyce, and Perkins 
(t: No, 34)e::amtned 36 city and 14 state courses of study. The 
original tabulations inc)ude<J 138 authors and 296 titte:;. The 
findings were reported in two forms: a) an alphabetical list by 
authors showtrg the total number of times each book or selection 
was recommended^ the grade for which it was r^onmended 
most frequently^ and the range of grades represente^l, b) the 
second lii^t included *'the selections most frequently used in each 
grade, inthe order of their frequency.*" Only selections mentioned 
nine or more times were included. The value of this type of study 



lies in the fact that itreveatstoagreaterorlessextcntlhetrend in 
practice at any given period. The findings are subject to all the 
criticisms that are inherent in the results of studies based on 
**frct|Utncy of practice." 

Analyses of Required and 
Supplementary Reading Materials 

A much more valuable type of study was made by Bobbitt 
{): No. 32) as a part of the Indianapolis survey of reading. He 
collected copies of all the required and supplemenr'^ry reading 
material in each elememary-school grade. An analysis was then 
made to determine the number of pages of required and 
supplementary reading in each grade. The rmdin^^ indicated, 
first, a relatively small amount of required readin^^ i the lower 
grades and a some^fhat meager amount of supplementary 
material in the upper grades a nd« second, in some schools pupils 
''read about everything placed attheirdisposal while others cover 
but a minor fraction of it.** Such findings have wide implications 
and provide a basis for numerous constructive recommendations. 

The analysiswascontinued further, however, to determine 
the extent to which the reading materials provided experience in 
such fields as geography, history, industry, nature, science, 
healths and literature. He found, for example, that some of these 
fieids were widely represented and that others were meagerly 
represented. He reported also that some of the books were ""too 
difficult, abstract, and didactic" for the grades for which they 
were recommended; others were criticized as of value for fact 
learning but not for readingexperience. Although such criticisms 
were largf'y subjective they suggested tentative standards which 
could be used in selecting appropriate reading materials for 
pupils at various levels of advancement. 

Studies of the Content of Readers 

A very illuminating study of the content of readers was 
reported by Robinson (8; No. 93) who analyzed and classified 
school readers published since prerevolutionary days into five 
xperiods on the basis of their major objectives. Before 177S the 
objective was primarily religious; from 177S to IS2S the religious 
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and secular motives received about equal emphasis: f rom 1 825 to 
18^5 the set*ular motives predominated; from 1875 to 1915 the 
hterarv ideal prevailed; since 1915 many object) ves ha^ e dictated 
the content of readers- Accordmg to Smith 0^) silent reading 
objectives determined the content of readers Irom ! 91 5 to 1925 
and since the latter date the recommendations o\ the National 
Committee on Reading have greatlv influenced ,*"3*;^ice. The 
results of such studies justify the conclusion that t^ ^ content of 
readers reflect to a surprising degree the changing interests, 
ideals, and aspirations of the nation as a whole, 

A second typeot study attempted toclassity the content of 
readers under many different subjects or themes and to determine 
the amount of space given to each type at the respective grade 
levels- Starch (!; No. 354). for example, reported as eariy:t& !921 
the results ot . analys;s of ihe content of ten readers for each 
grade selected Irom twenty-four sets of readers. Sixteen types of 
content were chosen as the basts for classification, and the 
percentage ot the content that belonged to each type was 
determined for each grade. The findings revealed notable 
differences between lower*grade and upper-grade readers. Fo* 
example, tht three leading classes in first-grade books related to 
''animals,'' "boys and girls." and "folklore/' These together with 
poetry constituted over three fourths ot alt the materials 
included. On the other hand, the four chief classes of material in 
the eighth-grade books were "classics/' "history and patriotism/' 
"biography,'' and ''poetry/' The use of similar techniques has 
made it possible also to trace changes in the content of readers 
over a period of years. For example, Hoekett ('4; No. 43) 
compared the content of readers in current use in the primary 
grades with those used several years ago and found that "one of 
the greatest changes in the content of primary readers is the 
substitution of realistic stories and informational selections 
dealing with thecon^mon activities of children and adults for the 
faneiful folk tales and traditional nursety stories which received 
great emphasis fifteen years ago." A signifieant result of such 
studies has been a growing spirit of criticism not only of the types 
of material commonly included in readers but also of their 
interest appeal and value in enriching the experiences of Ihe 
pupils taught. 




A third type of study has sought to determine desirable 
and undesirable qualities of selections in readers For example. 
Uhl (i: No. 389) submitted to teachers in 49 cities a list of 
preferred selections* based on the judgments of 3000 teachers. 
The list was accompanied with directions for critical comments 
concerning theircharacterislicqualities. Analyses were submitted 
b> 74 1 teache rs of the 1 5 best and the 1 5 poorest selectio ns for use 
in their respective grades. As a check on teacher judgment tests 
based on certain selections were given to 529 pupils in grades 3 to 
K inclustve. Measures of both interest and comprehensior. were 
secured. Some of the important conclusions of the study follow: 
a) Much ol the material in basal readers is unsatisfactory because 
it is too difficult* lacks action or plot: is unreal, depressing* 
monotonous; is not ^vell told; and is **too long or scrappy/' b) 
Many of the selections meet wUh almost universal approval 
because of their interest appeal* dramatic action, and valuable 
content, t) Newer types of informational material prove very 
successful and provide **content which has ample social 
justification." Such studies particularly when the responses and 
judgments ol pupils are included, provide a valuable body of 
mtormation for the use ol authors and publishers of readers as 
well as those rvsoonsible for their selection and use in schools. 

Studies of the Difficulty and 

Grade Placement of Reading Material 

As an ^id ^n determmmgthe difficulty and probable grade 
placement of reading materials^ various lechniqijes have been 
developed which differ materiaUy in the amount of time involved 
and the number of elements considered. One of the simplest 
procedures was developed by Johnson (7: No. 50) who used the 
percentage of polysyllablic words as a measure of difficulty, A 
second method was developed by teweren/ <6: No. 58) who 
found after experimentation that a valuable measure of difficulty 
was the percentage of words beginning with w\ h, b,, i, or e. A 
much more detailed method was developed by Vogel and 
Washburne (5. No, 94) who made a study of the vocabulary 
difficulty, sentence structure* parts of speech* paragraph 
construction* and physical make-up of 152 books chosen from 
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the **Winnelka Graded Book List." After the etemenis had been 
tabulated, those which showed most definite change from 
grade to grade were chosen for further study. As a result of 
various statistical studies it wa^ found that the folk) wing elements 
had the greatest predictive value: **Number of different words 
occurring in a sampling of 1000 wordSi'^'^number of prepositions 
(including duplicates) occurring in a lOOO^word samplings" 
**number of different words (including duplicates) in a lOOO^word 
sampling not occurring in Ihomdike's list/ and **number of 
simple sentences in 75 sample sentences.** The data secured 
through such counts were later incorporated into a formula 
which provided a single index of difficulty. The m:thod was 
revised by Washbume and Morphett (15: No. 90) in order to 
effect needed improvements. After extended experimentation to 
determine a satisfactory procedure in selecting readers and other 
books for children. Washburne and Morphett maintained that 
two types of information are essential: first, the judgment of 
expert children's librarians concerning such factors as interest 
appeal, content* and literary style and. second, the results of 
statistical studies of the materials to determine grade placement. 



VIII, Methods of Teaching 



During the last three decades keen interest has been expressed in 
improved methods of teaching reading. Ths studies reported in 
this field are so numerous that an adequate summary and critical 
evaluation would require more space than has been allotted in 
this voiume to the entire report on reading. It will be possible, 
therefore, to summarize briefly only some of the more significai^t 
results of research relating to methods of teaching reading. 

A Modern Systematic Method versus Other Ptccedures 

Although reading has usually been laught through the use 
of a carefully planned systematic procedure, a number of 
educators of high repute maintain that essential attitudes and 
habits can be established equally well, if not more effectively, in 
other ways. For example, Meriam (7; No 59) contends that: a) 
"The best way to teach reading is not iJ teach reading, but to 
provide the occasion- - -in which certain reading functions — b) 
Let pupils read to learn; incidentally they will learn to read/* In 
support of his contention Meriam presented data which show 
that 3 group taught in harmony with the foregoing princtplesdid 
better than pubIic*schooi children who received systematic 
training in reading. Unfortunately the comparability of the 
groups was not considered^ and the experiment was very loosely 
controlled in other respects. 

Many educators who favor a highly integrated activity 
curriculum in the primary grades a!so favor the use of incidental 
procedures in teaching pupils to read* They present data which 
indicate that those who follow such programs doaboutas wcllas 
those who receive systematic training in reading- Unfortunately 
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most of ihc'iC slu(l:t:s were loosely eontrolled and failed to secure 
Adequate mea>ures ot progress in reading and in related phases of 
the currieulum. l.ee (10: No. 50), on the other hand* secured 
evidence that activity schools in California were retarded in 
reading in the first grade I rom one tose\en months as compared 
with other schools. Two questions raised by the investigator 
were: ^'Do most activity programs provide an enriching 
experience m vocabulary which in o) more ultimate value than i>* 
the usual instruction m reading?" "Docs the postponement of the 
teaching ol a^ading increase or decrease the number of poor 
readers'^ Obviously the need in urgent for luither experimental 
study of some of the basic problems suggested by these questions. 

A lar more productive type ol study was made by Gates, 
Batcheldcr and Bet/ncr (3: No, )?) who studied the relative 
ments o) a "modern systematic method"" of teaching and an 
"opportunistic method." Twenty-live pairs ol first-grade pupils 
were used in the experiment. Through the use of preliminary and 
final tests, the progress of the pupils was determined in reading, 
spelling, numbers* drawing, information gained, and social, 
emotional* moral, and other attitudes and habits. In respect to 
average achievement in oral and silent reading, the group taught 
by the ^'modern systematic method" wa; distinctly superior but 
other evidence indicated that the "opportunistic method" was 
advantageous in respect tothe development of interest, initiative* 
aetermination, and other person^^l and scKial traits. It appears* 
therefore* that some systematic instruction in beginning reading 
supplemented by wide reading in other school activities may be 
the most effective procedure to lollow. 

The general problem with which we are here concerned 
has been studied from a somewhat different Point of view in the 
more advanced grades. Kor example* Zirbes. Keelor, and Miner 
(2 No. 73) studied the relative merits ot intensive instruction in 
reading as contrasted with independent silent reading in the 
second grade, 1 he results showed that the average growth in 
reading ability was about the same for each group. However, the 
brighter pupils profited more fion. independent silent reading 
and the slower pupils from intensive instruction. Similar results 
were secured by O'Brien (8. No. 76) in the fifth and sixth grades* 
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who concluded that normal and bright children require only a 
minimum of "mechanical and remrdia! instruction" and that 
interest and wide reading cannot be depended upon to increase 
the reading abilities of slow learners. 

The results of these and other studies justify two 
important conclusions: first* that each of the general procedures 
in vctved in the experiments was of m uch greater value for some 
purposes than for othersand. second, that systematic training in 
reading, supptemented by wide reading in other school activities 
and by free reading in the library, is essential to meet the needs of 
all pupils. The studies show nlso that the desirable amount of 
system-itic instruction in reading varies with the interests, needs, 
and capacities of the pupils. 

Relative Merits of Different 

Systematic Methods of Teaching Reading 

Three types of stuoies have been m^ide of the relative 
ments of various methods of teaching beginning reading: 
measures of the achievement of pupils taught by different 
methods; experiments to determine the relative merits of specific 
methods: and analyses of the progress and difficulties of puptts 
taught by different methods. The results of such studies do no: 
supply convincing evidence of the superiority of some methods 
and the inferiority of others. One fact that stands out clearly, 
however, is that a given method docs not always secure equally 
satisfactory results. The evidence available supports the belief 
that factors other than the specific method used, such as the skill 
of the teacher the economic level of the pupils, their nationality, 
and their capacity to learn, tnfluenci progress in reading to a 
surprising extent. 

A second conclusion justified by experimentation is that 
contrasting methods emphasize different aspects of reaJing. This 
fact IS brought out clearly in a study by Buswell ( i: No. 53) whc 
followed for a year the progress of pupils taught by different 
methods— the one. an elaborate phonetic method which 
emphasi/ed word recognition: the other, a method which 
emphasized a correct reading attitude and meaningful experiences. 
A detailed analysis of test results, eye-movement records, and 
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observations made at internals of six weeks throughout the year 
showed that the first method promoted ability to follow the lines 
and to pronounce all the words, but no vita) concern for the 
content. A significant outcome of the second method was keen 
interest in the content but slow progress in word recognition and 
in ability to follow the lines. Buswell concluded that sooner or 
later pupils must make progress in all of the aspects of reading 
represented by the two methods. 

A third conclusion justified by the experiments in this 
field is that certain methods are more effective with given types of 
pupils than uith others. Bond (12: No. 6), for example, pomted 
out the fact that pupils with auditory deficiencies d<^ net profit 
most from a method which emphasises the sound values of 
words. Similarly pupils who are visually handicapped may not 
respond well to a method which requires dose visual discrimina- 
tions- Averill and Mueller (2: No. 2) presented evidence showing 
that the same methods are often not equally effective with pupils 
of different intelligence levels. The need is urgent, as it was a 
decade ago. for analytical studies and experiments which aim to 
determine theelements of strength and weakness in each method 
now used widely in classrooms, the conditions under which it 
proves most effective, and the types of pupils for which it is 
best adapted. 

Value or Effect of the Use of 
Specific Methods and Procedures 

Cutnght (13: No. 18) reviewed evidence concerning 
manuscript writing versus cursive or script writing and found 
that its use in the first grade isa distinct aid to pupils in learning to 
read. Haefner M4: No. 40) summa'^i^ed the results of studies 
relating to the use of the typewriter and concluded: **While the 
volume of experimental evidence is ^till somewhat limited, it may 
be safely concluded that the typewriter influences elementary- 
school reading in a posiii' e manner and to an important degree./" 

Wide interest has been expressed recently in the use of 
sutrn supplementary aids as games (IS: No. 29) in recognising 
words (for example, Rea(l-0)i workbooks iH: No, 4!)«and other 
practice materials (I I: No. 70). Tlie evidence* in general* is 
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^^o^ablc to the use of a moderate amount of material of these 
kinds, t hc\ often aid in cstablbhmg basic reading attitudes and 
habit!». The statement should be added that they are mo&t helpfuL 
as a rule, m the case ol pupils ^^ ho make slo^^ progres!>in learning 
to read^ Additional studies are needed to determine the types of 
grtmth that each promotes and the conditions under ^^hieh it can 
be Used most effecti\cl>. 

] he use of slides in pasenimg lirst-grade reading 
materials v^as studied h> Jardinc i\t>. Vo. M)atTd found to ho 
valuable, pariieularh among the s!o^^er pupils/I he fact that the 
materials presented on slides eoud be readily adapted to the needs 
ot the pupils added ga^atly to their value, l ee (16. No. 7| ) used 
the metninoscopc v^uh classes m various grades for a portion of 
the reading period throughout a year Ht reported that, as a 
result, the number of lirssgrade reteniions had been notably 
reduced and "he gcicral achievement m readingga^atly improved 
throughout I le school 

MethiHls ul Promoting (irouth in Word Recognition 

Hamiltonfl No l55).Jud/(l So.2<)4t.andothersearly 
establivned the tact that, as a rule, the gener: ...aracteristics 4>ja 
v^ord are the clues by which it is reeogni/ed. When the v^ ords re 
strange or diltieult. however, additional dhitnctions within the 
word are necessary As pointed out by Judd. ^unless the school 
trams the pupil to v^ork out hi^ ^^o^ds systematically. he\^ ill do u 
badiv and vmII exhibit conlusion.** Bv 1925 No, 67) the 
following aids to v^ord recognition had been identified: the 
context, the total configuration of a ttord^ significant details of 
v.'ords: phonetic analysis: the principles of syllabication and 
accent , and the use of the dictionary. Within recent years variolas 
experiments have been reported which show that training in 
ability to reeogni/e significant derails of words, to master letter 
iorm and sound, to see likenesses and differences in ^^ords.andto 
identity familiar words in ni»v words are v^' able aids in 
promoting accuracy and independence in ^^oro recognition. 

The chief controversy in this field rclutes to tiie value of 
phonetics as an aid )n teaching pupils to read. For decades^ 
phonetics was emp^asi7ed more vigorously than any other au^ to 
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Word recognition One advantage ot [ts use is that it helps pupils 
in the recognition ol man> tturds knottn orally but which are 
unfamiltrr in printed torm Some of the dii^ad^anta^cs of 
vigorous emphasis on phonetic analysis arc that it directs 
attention chiefly to the torm and sound of ^^ords rather than to 
their meaning: furthermore. Hhcn applied to unphonctic words, 
the results are often disastrous ! he data secured in a score of 
cxpenmenlal studies. particuJarJj those by Oatesand RusselK 16 
No. 43) and Agnctt (16 No I), justity the conclusion that a 
moder^Me amount of tramm^ m phonetic analysis is \aluable ior 
most f upils, E\idencc presented in some ot the reports indicates 
that the most \altiahlc results are sccurt'd il the amount of 
emphasis on phoneticv iv Imiited in the lirsNgradc and the 
trammg continued m the \eeond and third grade until all the 
^^important (elements ha\e been learned 

Methods of impro\ing Meaning VociiDutarics 

During recent years problems i elating to the expansion ol 
the meaning \ucabulanes ot pupils ha\t assumed large 
importance Ihi^ is due to ttto tacts first, the results ol 
\ccabulary studie' piovide striking e\ idence ol the large 
\ocabular> burden in readers, in juvenile literature, and m 
textbooks tn \anous fields, and. second, the findings of Hiliiard 
(I No. 170) and others show that, of the factors influencing 
comprehension, extent of meaning \ocabulary rank\ next to 
intelligence in importance Stimulated by these facts. Gray and 
Holmes (15, No }S} made an extensive survey of the \arious 
methods in current use for Extending and enriching meaning 
vocabularies and earned pn a »eries o( mvestigations tt^ 
determine the rv'lative menfJof the incidental and direct method 
of promoting vocabularr^ottth 

the survey of literature repealed the t^ict that many 
methods are no^^ used both in elementarv and high scho4>i.s 
Among them arc the "naturaP or incidental method, specific 
study of ttords m contextv casual emphasis on nett ttords at the 
beginning ot a class period, dtrect teaching of meanings, drill on 
lists ot words, i nd use ot dictumanes and other sources *>) help 
Evidence ot the value of each ot these methods was ond, TSc 
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conclusion was reached that a broad program of training should 
include various types ot guidance. It seemed clear also that more 
or less specific emphasis upon meanings, supplemented b> help 
derived from the context, would prove vaiuable in study 
acti\ ities 

When the relative merits of the direct ano incidental 
methods were studied experimentally in the case of fourth-grade 
hkStor\ classes, it was found thai specific guidance in securing the 
meaning of new words resulted not only in more rapid growth in 
meaning vocabulary but also in comprehension in silent reading, 
in accuracy in or^l reading, and m ability to express oneself 
ftuentK and accurately about the topics discussed. Such fmdings 
ha\ealrcad> stimulated widespread interest in classroom studies 
to determine procedures *Ahic*i are most effective in increasing 
meaning vocabularies in \arious subjects and at different grade 
la els 

Methods of Improving Comprehension 

hor ut least three decades teachers and specialists in 
rtuiding have engaged regularly m studies to dti^rmine ways in 
v^hich the comprehension of tjvhat i*- read may be improved. By 
1925 (I: K>4-I2), the following conditions and procedures had 
been found to be effective: « clear recognition by teachen; of 
improvement in comffrchension as an objective of teaching 
reading, wide reading for specific purposes; a knowledge of the 
resjits of practice in reading to comprehend; silent*reading 
lessons based on experience; doing individual seatwork through 
thcuseofwrittenot pnntcd directions; engaging in silent reading 
with attention directed to meanings; adapting guidance in silent 
reading to group and individual needs; emphasis on the elements 
on which meanmg depends, such as topic sentences, relational 
words, eflcct of different types of modifying words, phrases, and 
clauses, practice m silent-rcading exercises; increasing meaning 
vocabular)* selecting central thoughts of paragraphs and 
organising them in logical sequence, and retaining and 
reproducing the important points read; developing motives for 
improvement, securing favorable conditions for practice, diag- 
nosing and removing hindrances, and securing persistence in 
effort; self-anatysis and study of the psychology of reading. 
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Since (925 numerous supplementary procedures have 
been tried outexpertmentalK \ jnmg Jn or]gani7atJon, reientjon. 
and vocabulary buildtng*b> Alderman (2: No, I); reading with a / 
soecific pr*™^ em in mind when definite information ts wanted, by 
Distad (* -0. 24); the use of an outline in reading, by Wright {7; 
No. ^reading guided by questions versus reading and 
rereadtng. by Holmes (8: No, 54); and reading to determine what 
sentences say, to select a few words that give *he main thought, 
and to select the most essential sentences, by Yoakam andTruby 
(3: No. 56), These and other types of studies have been very 
producjjve in securing a clearer understanding of various 
procedures uhich ma> he used m increasing comprehension. 
Thus lar very linic has been done to determine the patterns of 
guidance that are mostelfeclivc in readingfor different purposes. 

Methods ot Increasing Speed of Reading 

Early sjudies relating to speed of reading led in three 
important conclusions (I: 147): a) speed may be increased 
through appropriate methods at various levels of school 
progress; h) notable increases in spceo may often be made 
without impairtng comprehension; v) the effect of speed drills on 
comprehension varies w ith the emphasis which is placed on both 
speed and comprehension in the training exerci,ses These studies 
showed also that the following methods and procedures are 
effective in increasin;; the speed of rcadtng* ,speed drills on short 
passages: short osun* exercises supplemenied by speed drills: 
training in rapid ;:ad*;tg, training to reduce vocalization, and 
training to increase span of recognition; increasing the amount of 
reading done; pacing eye movements; developing motive for 
improvement, securing favorable conditions for practice, stud>- 
ing (he factors of success, and securing persistence in practice. 

Drying the last fifteen years experimentation has been 
continued in this Held with very valuable results. For example. 
Good (4. No, 38) found vhat speed of reading may be influenced 
through encouragement or discouragement and by the request to 
skim or to reproduce, Scott (3: No, 44) secured evidence that di ill 
in the rapid recognition of isolated phrases dot:s not materially 
affect fluent recogmtioti of meaningful material Thus step by 
step a clearer understanding of desirable steps in mcreastng speed 
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of reading has been attained- Three problem:^ which are in urgent 
need ot further !»tudy relate to the relative merits or different 
methods in increasing !»peed, the t}pe!» of training that arc most^ 
effective for different kinds of readers at the respective grade 
levels, and the most eftecii\e dt!;iribution of practice to >€cure 
permanent improvemeat. 
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IX. Reading in the Content Fields 



Wide interest in reading problems in the content fields was 
nutated about two decades ago through studies of the 
correlation between reading achievement and scholastic attain- 
ments* A summar>( 1: 21) of the early studies in this field showed 
that: d) there is a fair degree of positive relationship, varying from 
*2S to *60< bet^ivecn reading achievement and class marks; A) this 
relationship varies with the reading tests used* the subjects 
involved^ and the school studied; c) factors other than intelligent 
reading, such as the purpose and determination of the pupiK 
influence success in schoolwork. These findings have been 
supplemented recently by the resuhs of an extended study b>' 
Bond fl6; No. 13) who found that Varying degrees of 
relationshtpexist between the several aspects of ability in reading 
and composite ninth-grade achievement.** Her data showed also 
that slow readers are at an advantage in composite achievement. 
Furthermore, rapid reading is "^a definite help in enlarging 
vocabulary and broadening literary acquaintance'' whereas slow 
reading *^r* characteristic of high achj**vement in scien':e. 
mathematics, and Latin.** Obvious') then Varying degrees of 
relattcnship exist between the severs Inspects of readingand each 
of the various nmth-grade subjects/* 

As the general relationship between reading achievement 
and school attainments was recognized, pertinent liaes of inquiry 
were started by different groups of investigators. One such series 
of studies related to the relative merits of different study 
procedures in ''wo^k -type** reading. The work of Good {3: No. 19) 
is typical of this series. He carried on studies at the high-school 
and college levels to determine the relative merits of extensive 
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and intensive reading in the social sciences as measured by a) 
rang? and accuracy of inlormation, h) ability in problem solving 
of ability to apply knowle<tge togiven situations. < ) ability to see 
relationships or to outline^ li) ability to reproduce ideas or 
thought units, and e) ability to retain material read. GoO(^ (3: No. 
21) also studied the elfcct of a single reading of a given body of 
material as compared ^itl the cflect of two readings of the same 
material The tests given in the firsi of these experiments showed 
that in general extensive reading resulted in better achievement 
than intensive reading. The fact was pointed out. however, that 
each fype of reading had certain advantages. In the case of 
outlining and in solving certain problem situations, extensive 
reading was superior. In the reproduction of ideas, intensive 
reading ranked higher. In regard to retention, extensive reading 
was superior as measured by information and problem retests. 
but less effective as measured by reproduction retests. 

In the second experiment Good found that two readings 
at '^ normal rate "prove definitei;; more effective in terms of the 
information*tcst scores thin one reading at normal rate." Good' 
took the position that since one reading resulted in a fair master>^ 
of the passages lead. it vould be much better to read a new 
selection relating to the s^me top'c than to spend the same 
amount of time in rereading This view is tenable, of course, only 
as long as the reader's purpose remains the same. The 
investigations t> Good were preceded by tho!;e of Germane (I: 
Nos. I If)*! 14) who studied experimentally such problems as **the 
value of a conlrollod mental summary as a method of studying," 
""outlining and summarising compared with rereading," and ''the 
value o\ the corrected summary as compared with rereading." As 
a result of the v^ork ol Germane, Good* and other investigators a 
bodv o* information has developed concerning the merits of 
certain reading and s»udy proc:dures that are generally 
applicable. 

Paralleling investigati )ns relating to general study 
procedures, questions aroM? concerning the advisability of 
specific training in reading in different subject fields One type ot 
evidence supportir ^uch training was secured Stevens (9: No. 
99) who found that achievement m problem reading is more 
closei> Correlated ^ith achievement in problem solving than is 





achievement in general reading or in fundamental operations- 
Such findings ^'-uphasi/c the importance of training in the kindb 
of reading and thinking required in a given course. Additional 
evidence of the value of training in reading in specific subjects 
was secured by Jacobion (9: No. 53) in an experiment to improve 
the achievement of ninih-grade pupils in reading in general 
science. The exercises provided were concentrated on three major 
aspectb of rcadmg and study: namely, comprehension, organiza- 
tion* t nd location of material. 

Comparisons of the progress of the experimental and 
control groups led to the following conclusion: '"a) Reading 
lessons given in general science produce superior knowledge of 
r.neral science to an extent '\hich cannot be explained by 
chance, b) Reading lessons given in general science have a 
beneficial effect on the general scholastic achievement of ninth- 
grade pupils, i) Rea'' ^ lessons of the type used in this 
e'.periment arc mere twiieficial to poor initial readers than to 
go'>d initial readersr*" It may be inferred from the last conclusion 
that the training given n.lated totlte more rudimentary phases of 
the problems studied. If more advanced training had been given* 
it is fair to assume that superior students would have profited 
also. Ihis assu:nption finds support in the conclusions of 
Woodring and Ftemming ((3: No^95) who summarized in the 
following terms recent trends in the improvement of study; "the 
high school must face a twofold responsibility of providing 
corrective instruction m readmgskills forthe pupils who have not 
developed essential abilities m the elementary grades tor the 
understandmg and organization of print<;d materials; and of 
developing duritig the high-school experience fundamciital skilK 
upon new and higher levels.'' 

In the light of the foregoing findings and conclusions the 
types of reading activities recjuircd in different curriculum fields 
assume large importance. One ofthe early studies in this field was 
made by Monroe ( I: No. 266) who .secured the cooperation of 317 
teachers m the sevcr«thand eighth grades and in the high schooi in 
an effort to identify the types of learning in textbook study ''in 
which reading is the central activity/'Twelve typf^'= of learning 
were selected for furthei study "comprehension of material read 
plus memorization so that it can he reproduced**; "preparation of 
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a summary winch contains the central ideas of the assignment 
studied**; ^^preparation ol an (outline which gives the principal 
points and supporting details arranged to show order of relative 
importance and relations to each other"; "obtaining information 
for the purpose ol solving problems, or answcrmg questions": 
"extension of one s ranf:c of jicncral mUirmation b> reading 
widcK material direetK ablated to a gi\cn subject^ "discovery of 
collateral or illustrative material for topics or problems under 
discussion'': ^'enlargement at vcK'abulary"; '^appreciation of the 
significance of each word used in a concisely expressed ^statement 
ol principk**: **a clear comprehension of the essential eonditions 
of a problem uhich is to be solved'\ "discovery of new or 
supplementary problems relating to the topic being studied*'.; 
''dra\\ing valid conclusions from given data or statements": 
"following directions \iith accuracy and reasonable speed>" 

A much more recent study of a similar type was made by 
McAllister! 14, No, 51) who analyzed thecontcnt ot the syllabi of 
courses required of Ireshmcn in junior colleges to determine 
different wa>s m whieh reading? might be used in studying (hem. 
The activities were organized under the following headings: 
"reading tor pleasure and recreation* . ascertamnig the purpo^^e 
of reading before beginning to study"; **rapid reading or 
skimming''; **assimilaung and retaining information**; "amplify- 
ing understanding! of a topic or problem"; ^Interpreting and 
exLcuting directions", "proofreading written reports'; *'appre- 
hcnding relationships**, ''comparing and contrasting*'; "organ- 
izing information'; ""evaluating reading material"; ^'drawing 
inferences from reading/' In both this study md the one by 
Monroe the extent to which each of the reading aclivities listed 
fanctioned in the different school subjects or fields was 
determined, Ihe impa\ssive facts revealed were that reading is 
Used for manv different purposes m each subject and that the 
reading activ nes in one subject differ significantly from those in 
another 

As the general nature of the reading problem in each 
content field became better understood, intensive studies were 
made to determine the nature of the specific difficulties in reading 
which pupils encounter m each field One fact which stands out 
impressively in pidctially all such studies relates to the need for a 
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V ider meanmg\ocabulary on the part ol most papils. A closely 
related dcficicnc\ was identified b> Dewey (1 3: No. 20) who made 
a stody of reading comprehension difficulties in An.^rican 
history. He found that "children in the eighth grade do not seem 
to possess sufficient backgrounds in the fields of history, civics, 
economics, or geography, or even in general experience, to 
understand and interpret such selections as were used in this 
investigation, Ihese limitations of iraining and experience 
should be clearly recog.ii/ed in presenting such highly technical 
material judicial decisions, problems of Federal finance, 
government theory, or economic processes." Such findings 
indicate that the problem of developing good reading habits 
involves far more than training in habits and skills. 

Additional difiiculties were identified by McAllister (8: 
No. 66) in a study of the reading of seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils in Ameriean history* mathematics, and general science. 
Fifty difficulties were identified which were classified under the 
following headings: those growing out of the pupils' method of 
attack; those caused by inability to recognize relationships; those 
arising from lack of know ledge ofsubject matter; those cansed by 
inaccuracies; and those caused from iack of clearness in the 
directions given to children. In a subsequent study (8: No, 67) he 
found that needed guidance could be given with distinct 
advantage to the pupiis in connection with regular study 
activities of the eourse. '*Such guidance may take the form of 
group instruction or. in extreme cases, of individual training.** It 
""not only assists pupils with the regular work ofa coursie but also 
stimulates independent effort and self-confidence." 

One of the most promising results of such findings and 
recommendations is th^ wide interest which has beer exhibited 
recently by both teachers and investigators in the improvement of 
reading in various schoci subjects. 7'here \s scarcely a subject or 
level of advancement frorr. the primary grades to the university in 
which productive studies have not been reported. The next steps 
should be ^ deliberate survey by those interested in each content 
subject of the progress whieh has been made in the scientifie study 
of reading problems and the development of an adequate 
research program in each field. The progress made in this 
connection by leadeisin the Romance Languages is noteworthy. 
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X, diagnosis and Remedial Teaching i 

The term "rem'^dial re.^^ ling/' as used widely today* refi^rs to 
constructive work witti pupils who encounter more or less 
difftculty in reading. In the case of pupUs who are not greatly 
retarded or handicapped, corrective work is provided larg^iy 
through group instruction* supplemented by more or less 
ind /tduat help. In the case of the pupils who are seriously 
disabled in reading* clinical procedures are adopted in respes't 
both to diagnoMS and to remediation, inasmuch as there is no 
sharp line of differentiation between these two types^ they will be 
considered together. 

As ? resuil of a survey of recent literature in this field* 
Traxler (16: No. 1 12) identified six specific aspects of the probleru 
to which the research done thus far relates: o) the**objectives"of 
diagnosis and remediation; b) ^identification of retarded 
readers"; c) the **diagnosjs" of difficulties (includi ,^ causal 
factors); d) "organization of instructional groups"; e) "ren*<edial 
training**;/) **evaliialioncl progress." This outline is so inclusive 
that it will be u^cd as the basis for the brief discussion that 
follows. 

Very little has been done directly through research to 
define the objectives of diagnosis and of corn ctive and reinedial 
work in reading. The motiviesforsuchactivttieshave arisen from 
the fact that a surprisingly large percentage of boys and girls are 
more or less seriously handicapped in acMvities that involve 
reading. Not infrequently from 20 to 2S percent of the pupils of a 
class encounter serious difficulty in doing required reading (34: 
121). Such findings have stimulated effort throughout the i^ation 
to identify poor readers and lo provide for them itz types ot 
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group or in<li\ idual help needed As pointed out b\ I raxlcr it is 
not practicable lu tr\ *'to establish a general st^l ot objectives that 
can be adopted in all remt'dia! progr^ since the purposes are 
largely dependent on the deficiencies and the ^ecds of the 
individual pupiU He menuoned. however, the following 
objectives as common to nearly all publisned lists: *'a) the 
establishment of effective basic reading habits: b) the promotion 
of permanent, interests in and habits of independent reading; c) 
the development of skills in work-t>pe reading: t/) the fostering of 
desirable reading attitudes; the deepening of appreciations for 
literary* scientific^ and other lyprs of writing; /) acquaintance 
with and facility in library skills; g) the widening of the 
conceptual background of the pupils; and h) the improvement of 
the methods of tl^inking employed by the pupils while reading 
and the formation of habits of thoughtful, critical, analytical 
rcading"(16 No. 112. p. 4). 

Two methods of identifying poor reader;, have been 
employed w idely; namely, observation and the use of tests. The 
first method has distinct practical value but very Jiuie scientific 
value as it is commonly employed in classrooms today. The 
second method is far more objectiveand provides types of data <^f 
large significance in identifying poor readers and iheir needs. 
Research agencies have been very energetic of late in determining 
both the validity and the reliability of the tests used in diagnosis. 
For example, most comprehension tesis that are given widely 
today have a reliability of ,90 or more. Unfortunately, most tests 
of speed of reading are too short to be very reliable. This 
difficulty can be overcome by using two or more tests of speed.. 
Available evidence shows also that, whereas the norm.*^; on 
diagt ostic tests are off^n questionable, the results of the tests 
indicate the relative rank of pupils with high reliability. Two 
recent reports (25; Chs. 9, 10; 37: Chs. 5, 7) summarize at length 
the various studies that have been made of instruments of 
diagnosis and discuss their relative merits for use both in groups 
and with individuals. 

After poor readers have been identilicd, their diagnosis is 
conimued to determine more accurately the nature of their 
reading deficiency and to identify the causal factors involved. In 
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this connccnon notable prot^.ess has been made during recent 
year> in the development oi tests which provide measures of 
attainments an^ needs in various aspects of reading. Such tests as 
the Monroe Diagnostic Battery make possible very detailed 
studies of the nature of the pupils deficiencies in basic habits of 
recognition Furthermore eye-mo\cment records (I: N'o. 53) 
indicate clearly the extent to which mature habits have been 
acquired and the nature of some of the difficulties which the 
reader encounters. "H,^ need is urgent for the development of 
additional diagnostic batieries for use b\ teacher^ in the upper 
grades, high school and college in analysing the nature of the 
pupils deficiencies in reading. 

Diagnosis invokes also the identification o) the causal 
factors that operate in a given case, Ab a result of the critical 
analysis of research findings. Monroe and Bachus (14^ No. 58) 
classified the causative factors that contribute to reading 
disability mto five areas: a) constitutional factors, including 
\isual and auditory defects, difficulties in nrotor control, physical 
defects, and debilitating conditions; h) "intellectual factors," 
including general intelligence, "verbal disabilities/ and "pecu- 
liarities in modes of thought"*: c) "emotional fanors*" including 
(i) those **whichare primary in causing reading disabilities" such 
as "general emotional immaturity /**'excessive timidity/* ''predi- 
lection against reading*' and "all school activities." (ii) those 
'which are the result of reading disability *'and**in turn retard the 
childs progress,** and (iii) those which occur "whcr reading 
becomes linked in the childs mind with some unpleasant or 
::niotional experience**; cf) ''educational factor^*" including 
deficiencies^ in reading readiness, poor adjustment of materials 
and methods to the pupirs needs, lack of interest or motivation, 
and inadequate provision for pupils who are deficient in reading; 
e) "environmental factors," A recent summary and series of 
onginal studies by Bennett (16: No, 6) show clearly that most of 
these factorsoperate to agreater or less extent in individual cases. 

In order to identity th^ factors and conditions that 
contribute to reading deficiency in individual cases various tests 
and procedures are now used widely. They include; a) mental 
tests to determine the mental age, intelligence quotient, and 
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certain mental traits, such as powerofassociation;^) visual tests, 
such as the Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular Tests and the 
Ophthalmograph; i ) auditory tests, such as the 4A audiometer; 
d) personality tests such as the Bemreuter Inventory; e) interest 
inventories and school-history blanks. Furthermore, the efforts 
of the school diagnostician are often supplemented by members 
of the medical profession, ophthalmologists, optometrists, 
psychiatrists, visiting teachers, and social case workers. Every 
means possible is being employed by mf;ny investigators in this 
field to secure as complete and detailed body of evidence as 
[possible on which to base conclusions. 

As the nature of a reader^ deficiency and the causal 
factors involved are understood, problems relating to Jthe 
administration of instructbn arise. As a result of a survey of 
published studies. Traxlcr (16: No. 112) concluded that two 
general types of group organization have been employed: "^the 
formation of regular classes in which part or all the time :s 
devoted to remedial read ing^and ^ the setting-up of small groups 
of pupils with similar difficulties for instruction at free periods,;* 
In the case of seriously retarded pupils or those with specialized 
deflcieftcies, instruction has been individual Further analysis 
showed that various plans arc used in instructing regularly 
scheduled classes: ''a)a short intensive period of instruction using 
perhaps six weeks during the school year, h) the altjernating of 
periods of reading and regular subject matter, offering first a 
reading unit, then a unit of the regular course, then another 
reading unit, etc. c) the continuous teaching of reading one 
period a day throughout anentire semester or even a whole year 
d) utilization of the content of the regular course as the basis of 
the remedial reading"( 16: No, 112, p, 1 3), The results of studies in 
which these various plans of organization have been used 
indicate that of them are more or less effective. No objective 
evidence is ar^ailable concerning their relative advantages and 
disadvantages. |n the ca ? of seriously retarded pupils the 
evtdeuceavailable isdisttnc vfavorab' (o individual instruction. 

The chief decision that must be reached in planning 
remedial teaching for a group or individual relates to the type or 
types of instruction that arc most appropriate. Th*s must be 
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dclcrmincJ, o1 vuurv:. m terms iff the nature of the pupils* 
deficiencies. Some ot the types of activities reported in remedial 
studies follow (16: No. 1)2): ^frce reading following lines of 
irtierest with a minimum ofsupcr\ision'^'*lramingthe basic skills 
of work-tvpc reading""; carefully planned exercises aimed at 
ove'/coiiiing specific diiriculties: draining in both general and 
technical vocabulary''; and "practice in improving methods of 
thinking while reading,"" These and many other procedures have 
been used to distinct advantage. In fact, scarcely a method has 
t>een reported thus far that has not produced improvements. As 
pointed out by Dearborn. St swe)). and others, virtue may not He 
so much in the specific methods used as in the stimulation and 
leadership of the teacher, the determination or the pupil to 
succeed, or some other like factor. The need is urgent for studies 
o1 the merits of different procedures now in use and of the 
purposes tor uhich they can be employed to greatest advantage. 

The general teaching procedures referred to ahovc have 
been supplemented bya series of specialized remed iaitechniques 
whfch have excited wide attention, Amoi^ them are the 
kinaesthetic method of promoting word recognition; the use of 
the flash meter in developing greater accuracy in perceiving 
uords. the use of the metronoscope and films in presenting 
reading material under controlled conditions of word spacing 
and time in ort* Tto stimulate right directional movements of the 
eyes in reading, to increase the span of recognition, and to 
increase speed of reading. Evidence has already been secured of 
the value of eiiCh of these devices. Their superiority to other 
methods of achieving the same ends has not been experimentally 
established. 

As indicated in the preceding paragraphs, the value of 
diagnosis and remediation has been obiectively established, 
Ihree urgent problems which a^'^ faced todiy relate to: a) the 
nec Sr the cooperation of all agencies that contribute toan 
nny -. sanding of the nature of reading deficiencies^ aad of the 
causative factors involved; wide experimentation to refiije the 
techniques of diagnosis and remediation; c) the careful iAudy of 
the deficiencies and needs of pupils in regular classes to reduce to 
a minimum the number who require remedial treatment. 
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XI. Hygiene of Reading 



Problems reUting to the hygiene of reading have commanded the 
attention of investigators for more than fifty years. Among the 
problems studied are those relating to style of type, legibility of 
different letters, length of Kne. regularity in length of line, 
distaiKC between the lines (leading), size of type, thickne)»s of the 
vertical strokes of letters, spacing of words and letten and ^he 
space between the vertical strokes of letters, color of type, color 
and texture of paper, color of pictures, and size of the book. Of 
these problems those relating to siTe of type, legibility of different 
letters, length of line, and color of paper have been studied most 
imensivcly.. 

Results of Earlier Studies 

In 1925 a critical summary (I: 191-203) of studies relating to 
the hygienic requirements of printed materials was prepared 
which led to the following conclusions^ "For purposes of 
legibility, reading material should be printed in black on white 
gtossless paper in a plain style of type. The lines should be about 
ninety millimeters in length.** Some evidence was presented which 
indicated that ^ slightly lon^r line could be used without 
reducing the reader's efficiency. The fact was emphasized that 
"^the left-hand margin should be regular, except for paragraph 
iiKtentations, No conclusive evidence was found concerning the 
character of the right-hand margin. Leading was found to be 
important although the most appropriate amounts fordtflerent 
sizes of type had not been determined. Some of the tm-estigators, 
such as Huey and Shaw, believed that leadingcould besacrificed, 
if necessary, for larger type^ 
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As implied by ihC foregoing statement, ^iizc of type wa<i 
recognized as one nl the most important factors determining 
legibility. Us significance uas emphasized by the findings of 
Griffrngand Franz { L \a 149) who found that fatigue increased 
rapidly as ihe size of the type decreased. On the other hand, eye- 
mo\ement studies b> Jndd ( !: No. 204) and b> (nlliland (I: No. 
I20)shoued that m ihecase of mature readers rate of reading and 
c\e-mo\ement habits arc little affected when the type is \aried in 
size Within fairiy wide limits. Ne\ertheless, investigators favored 
somewhat uni\er*all> the use of relati\ely 'arge type for the first 
four grades. All the evidence a\ailable indicated that Shaws 
recommendations (I: No. .^37) concerning (he heights and 
leadings could be followed safeK. first grade, 2.6 mm (width of 
leading, 4 5 mm); ':econd and thud grades. 2 nim (width of 
leading, 4.0 mm); fourth grade, I.H mm (width of leading. .^.6 
mm), "The vertical strokes of letters should be thick enough to 
stand out cIcarK and disiinctly." Concerning those factors on 
which no objective data were available, it was proposed that the 
recommendations of expert printers should be followed. 

The need of additional research was emphasized in 
connection with e\er\ factor studied. In order to determine, for 
example, the effect of style of type on legibility, all other 
characterisucs of printed material should be held constarit more 
rigorously than had been true inearlierstudies. Furthermore, the 
need for the development and use of accurate methods of 
measuring eye strain or fatigue in reading was recognized clearly. 
"Because of the large number of eye defects among school 
children, it is ver\' important xhi^i debatable issues be studied in 
detail with respect to both normal and abnormal vi.'iion.'' 

Recent Developments 

During ihe last decade investigations have centered 
largely on seven issues. The first rclatcsto the surface and color of 
the paper Taylor (12: No. 90), Holmes (8: No. 55), and Patcrson 
and Tinker (8: No, 80) secured evideiice supporting earlier 
findings to the effect that black print on white background is 
more legible than any other combination involved in their 
experiments including white print on a black background. 
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Concerning the surface artd cint of the paper. Stanton and Burtt 
(13: No. 72) found that they did not influence speed of reading 
appnfciabJy. Webster and Tinker (12: No. 104). experimenting 
witheggshelL artisan cnameL and flint enamel paper stock* failed 
to find any ''differential effect" during short reading periods, 
7]tey concluded tt^at the alleged eye strain resulting from reading 
print on glazed paper "ipust bedue entirely to continuous reading 
in light not uniformly jispersed rather than toinabUit' toseethe 
print satisfactorily.^ 

A second problem relates to length of line. Gates (8: No. 
38) summarized available evidence in this field and concluded 
that further research is needed before final conclusions can be 
reached concerning the optimal length of line. 

Si^e of type was studied with special reference to its effect 
on speed of reading. Buckingham (8: No. 6) reported data which 
showed that 12-point type ranked first, 14* and 18*point type 
ranked second, and 24-poim type ranked third when read by 
first-grade children. Alderman (16: No. 2) presented materials 
printed in 8-, 10*. 12-^ and 14-potnt typ^ to pupils in grades i to6 
inclusive. He found that the smaller type was read more rapidly in 
both the upper an4 lower grades. This was true for pupils of 
different mtelHgence levels. On the basis of evidence secured 
through the Betts telebinoculars, hecoricluded that all who have 
eyes good enough toengage successfully in schoolwork in general 
read the smaller type more rapidly than the larger type.: 
Unfortunately, the tests given were of short duration and failed to 
consider the factor of fatigue. Furthermore, the influence of si^e 
of type on accurac) of word recognition in the early .stages of 
learning to read was not studied. 

The legibility of different type faces was studied by several 
investigators. Webster and Tinker {I2r No., 103) determined by 
the distance method the relative legibility of ten type faces and 
found that the American typewriter face was the most legible of 
those studied. These findii.gs differ significantly from those of 
previous studies in which legibility was measured in terms of 
speed of reading. Greene {12: No. 43) compared the speed knd 
accuracy of redding lontc linotype and American typewritten 
material when 7*point and IO*point type were used. The records 



showed only slight differences, superiority varying with the type 
used. Tinker (S: No. (02) found that old-style numerils are 
somewhat niore legible than modern-style numerals when 
printed in isolation and much more legible when printed in 
groups. Such findings, while suggestive, have only limited value. 
The whole problem of the legibility of different typ^ faces should 
be attacked &s a unit so that accurate comparison may be made. 

Wide interest has been expressed in the relative legibility 
of different typographical arrangements. For example. Paterson 
and Tinker { 10: No. 64) compared material in fO-point^ 19-pica 
line length. Scotch Roman, set with I-, 2-, and 4-point leading 
with material in lO-point type and a 19-pica line length, set solid. 
They found that the Upoint leading had no advantage over text 
set solid but that 2-point leading increased speed of reading by 7.5 
percent whereas 4*poinl leading increased it only 5 percent. The 
investigators pointed out that the advantage of 2-point leading 
over both smaller and larger amotints of space between lines may 
hold only tor ""the particular size of type and length of line used.'' 

In a study of the influence of form of type on the 
perception of words. Tinker (9: No. 104) found '*that total word- 
form is more potent in the perception of words in lowercase than 
in capitals.'' 

Concerning the amount of light essential for effective and 
comfortable vision. Tinker (!6: No. 109) concluded after 
reviewing all the evidence available that "the critical level for 
leading is between 3 and 4 foot-candles."To provide a margin of 
safety he recommended that no reading should be done with less 
than S foot-candles of lights In schoolrooms the minimum 
""should probably not be less than about 10 foot-candles'"; in 
sight-saving classes ''the brightness should probably be 20 to 25 
foot-candles." 

The studies reported during recent years have made 
significant contributions to our understanding of the hygiene of 
reading. In w^ny respects, however, confidence in traditional 
standards have been shaken, as shown by the findings of 
Buckingham and of Alderman concerning the relation of si^e of 
type to speed of reading, particularly in the lower grades. As in 
1925 the need is urgent for better controlled studies of the relati\s 
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legibtlity of different lypcgraphical arrangements and for the 
development and use of technique^ which determine the effect of 
different factors and arrangements on fatigue or discomfort in 
reading. 



Concluding Statement f^. 

The foregoing summary provides convincing evidence of the 
value of carefully planned research in clarifying and enriching 
understanding of reading problems. The facts and issues revealed 
suggest numerous types of studies which may be carried on to 
advantage both in the cias^Atoom and in the laboratory. In 
planning a program of research for the future, attention should 
bedirected more largely than in the past to the learner and to the 
factors that influence his interest in reading and his progress in 
learning to read. Furthermore, the findings should be interpreted 
mote explicitly in terms of pr<^ressive thought concerning the 
function of education and in the ligh. of all that is known 
concerning child growth and development. Thus conceived, 
research in reading may continue to make notable contributions 
in the future at ail levels of formal and informal education. 
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